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A Half Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools, VIII, the 
Boston School for the Deaf, 
by Sister Mary Oswald, S.S.J... 


Work and Play at the school for the 
deaf in Randolph, Mass., are described 
and pictured in the eighth instalment of 
the Votta Review's series of articles 
on the New England Schools. 


The First Fifty Years, A Tribute 
to Frank M. Driggs ................ 


Fifty years at the same job, and out- 
standing for achievement all along the 
way. That is the story of the Superin- 
tendent of the Utah School for the 
Deaf. 


Problems Involved in Sex Edu- 
cation in Residential Schoo!'s 
for the Deaf, II. Problems of 
the Deaf Child and the Teach- 
er, by Stanford C. Blish........ 
Discussions by Mrs. H. T. 
Poore, C. E. Rankin, Ph.D., 
and Sam B. Craig. 


The superintendents of the Tennessee 
and North Carolina State Schools and 
the principal of the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C., discuss the second 
instalment of the paper presented by 
Mr. Blish, who is a teacher at the 
Clarke School. 


The Teacher Across the Hall... 


“Why belong to the Association?” asks 
“Teacher,” and answers her own ques- 
tion. She also adds light on the subject 
of newspaper reading presented in the 
January Votta Review, and she dis- 
cusses the “problem child” among the 
adult deaf. 


The Parents Talk It Over.......... 


They discuss a remarkable fifteen year 
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Getting, by John A. Ferrall.... 236 
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though he goes to Mark Twain for an 
idea this time, he gives it a Ferrallesque 
touch that makes it especially interest- 
ing as applied to the employment prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing. 


With the Lip Reading Class, An 
Exercise on Postage Stamps, 
by Florence Ferens Wright.... 238 


The many new commemorative stamps 
and the increased interest in general 
stamp collections, help to make this 
practice material very timely. Mrs. 
Wright teaches lip reading in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 
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Friends of the Volta Bureau are show- 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting in Provi- 
dence. 
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The Sportsmanship of 


Barbara 


be HAT I don’t understand,” Kathleen Davis said, “is why you 
are all so crazy about Barbara Manning. Why is she so at- 
tractive?” 

“She’s a game sport!” Lou Grandin replied. ““We’ve never known 
anyone who was such a through and through sport as Barbara.” 

“You mean she’s plucky?” 

“Plucky nothing! Any girl is plucky who’s worth her salt! No; what 
I mean is that she plays the game, whatever the game happens to be, in 
the way that’s fairest for everybody.” 

‘For example, tell about the time she spoke,” exclaimed Lys Shelley. 

“It was at a social workers’ conference,” said Lou. “Barbara’s a popu- 
lar speaker partly because of her personality and partly because she 
talks sense. She isn’t brilliant like Zoe Candler, but people like her. 
Well, Barbara and Zoe were scheduled to speak. Zoe came first, and she 
ran ’way into Barbara’s time. She disregarded the signal—she would, 
you know. Usually in a case like that the next speaker runs over too. 
Barbara talked fast, but the bell caught her right in the middle of her 
argument. She didn’t even finish her sentence—just snapped it off, 
gave a little wave of her hand to the audience and sat down. I tell you 
they applauded her! 

“It’s the same way in everything—athletics or dramatics or what- 
ever she’s doing; it’s the whole thing she’s thinking about. She’d be 
willing to work behind the scenes always, if she thought she could help 
most there. That’s Barbara Manning!” 

““T see,” said Kathleen. 

—The Youth's Companion. 
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Tentative Program 


Summer Meeting and Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


MONDAY, JUNE 17 Speech as a Means of Adjusting the 

8:00 P. M., Hotel Biltmore, PResipENT Donf to thelr: Mowing Contemparatiios 
GRUVER presiding How Can We Best Fit Ourselves to 
Welcome to the Association: Teach Speech to the Deaf: An ad- 
Joun YALE CrouTer, Superintendent, dress in the words of CaRoLine A. YALE, 


Rhode Island School for the Deaf presented by her great-niece, JUNE YALE 
WituraAM H. VANDERBILT, Governor of ProsyN, American School for the Deaf, 


Rhode Island Hartford, Connecticut. 
James F. Rockett, Director of Edu. The Speech of the Younger Deaf 
cation, Rhode Island Child, in the School, in the Home: 
GERTRUDE J. JENNINGS, Chairman, Ad- Mary C. New, Lexington School for the 
visory Council, R. I. School for the Deaf. 
Deaf Discussion: JENNIE Warp WILLs, Di- 
Glimpses of the First Summer Meet- a Davenport School for the 
ea 


ing, a Historical Dialogue 

Passages from the history-making 
early meetings of the Association, ar- 
ranged to form the closing session of the 
First Summer Meeting. All in the words 
of the original speakers. Presented in 


Tue Rev. J. L. Pac&, Principal, Catholic 
Institute for Deaf Boys, Montreal 
Round table 
The Practical Use of Speech in Hold- 
ing a Job: Ir1s Bootn, Executive Sec- 


costume by THE BASEMENT PLayers, of retary, Rhode Island Bureau for the 
| Providence. Handicapped. 

Keynote Address—The Adjustment of Discussion: MarcarReTTe B. HELMLE. 
the Deaf to Their Hearing Con- New York State Employment Ser- 
temporaries, Yesterday, Today, To- vice 
morrow: ELBERT A. GRUVER. President Petra F. Howarp, Division of Social 
of the Association. Welfare, Minnesota 

Round table 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18 Lunch 1:00-2:00 P. M. 
| 10:30-12:30, Rhode Island School for 2:15-3:45, Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, CLARENCE J. SETTLES, Presi- the Deaf, Luta M. Bruce, Supervising 
dent, Florida School for the Deaf, pre- Teacher, Kentucky School for the Deaf, 
siding. presiding. 
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Helping the Deaf Read the Lips of 


their Hearing Contemporaries 


Speech Reading: An address in the 
words of Mase Hupsarp BELL, pre- 
sented by her daughter, MARIAN BELL 
FAIRCHILD. 

Giving Our Children Lip Reading 
Which They Can Use at Home: 
EstHerR C. Howes, Teacher of the Deaf, 
Parker High School, Chicago. 
Discussion: Saran FE. Lewis, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 
Round table 


Lip Reading as a Means of Social and 
Occupational Adjustment: Mary FE. 
Bitter, Head Teacher, Newark, N. J., 
School for the Deaf. 

Discussion: MARGARET Bopycoms, 
Dean, Penn. School for the Deaf 
Round table 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 


10:30-12:45, Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, Presipent E. A. GruveER pre- 
siding. 
Anniversary Program 


The Association and Its Purposes: 
An address in the words of ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL, presented by his grand- 
son, MELVILLE BELL GrosvENoR, Asso- 
ciate Editor, National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 

Greetings from Other Organizations: 

CLARENCE J. SETTLES, First Vice- 
president, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 

PerRcIvVAL HAL, President, Conference 
of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf 

Max A. GoLpsTEIN, President, Nation- 
al Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology 

Mrs. JAMEs F. Norris, Past President, 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing 

The Growth of the Association: Harris 
TayLor, Past President 

The Influence of the Association upon 
the Education of the Deaf: Anna C. 
Hurp, Charter Member 


The Volta Reviey 


Presentation of the Golden Birthday 
Fund: GILBERT GROSVENOR, 2ND, great. 
grandson of ALEXANDER GRAHAM Bei, 

Acceptance of the Golden Birthday 
Fund: Mrs. Catvin Coo.ince, Honor. 
ary President of the Association 

Presentation of Contest Prizes: T. ¢ 
FoRRESTER, Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf; Chairman Melville 
Bell Memorial Committee 


Lunch 1:00-2:00 P. M. 


2:15-3:45, Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, LLoyp E. Bere, Superinten. 
dent, Iowa School for the Deaf, presid. 
ing. 
Program of Exhibits 
Because convention programs are often 
so full that delegates find it impossible 
to give the exhibits the attention they de 
serve, this period is devoted entirely to 
that subject. ‘The exhibitors who ar 
present will be introduced, and it is 
hoped that every teacher will be able t 
examine each classroom tool with care. 


4:00 Boat Ride 
6:00 Dinner at Newport 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20 


10:30-12:30, Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, LeEonarp Etstap, Superin- 
tendent, Minnesota School for the Deal, 
presiding 
Language, the Master Key to Social 
Adjustment 
A Plea for Better Results in the lr 
struction of the Deaf: An address it 
the words of A. L. E. CrouTeEr, present 


ed by his son, ALAN CrouTEr, Pennsy! | 


vania School for the Deaf 
Language for the Younger Deaf Child, 
in the School, in the Home: Mi: 
pRED Evans Roserts, Pennsylvanit 
School for the Deaf 
Discussion: Lucite M. Moore, Super 
vising Teacher, Florida School fot 
the Deaf 
Anna B. Peck, Principal, Reinhard 
School for the Deaf, Kensington, 
Md. 
Round table 
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Adjustment to Industry through Lan- 
guage: MiLpreD Grout, Principal, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York. 

Discussion: W. J. Morrison, Superin- 
tendent, Ontario School for the Deaf 
KaTHRINE G. VAN Dusen, Principal, 
Pennsylvania State Oral School 
Round table 


Special Luncheons, 1:15 P. M. 
1. Rhode Island School for the Deaf 


—open to all 

“Associates” and Life Members of the 
Association 
A. C. Manninc, Chairman, Committee 

on Membership, presiding 
2. Hotel Biltmore 

Directors and Advisory Councilors of 
the Association, Officers of other Or- 
ganizations, and School Executives 

Joun YALE Crouter, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, presiding 


Afternoon Free 


For Rest, Sight-Seeing and Meetings 
of Special Groups 


8:00-9:30 P. M., Auditorium, Hope 
High School, Danie. T. Coup, Man- 
aging Officer, Illinois School for the 
Deaf, presiding 


General Session 
Music 
Address: The Laboratories’ Recent Re- 
searches in Speech and Hearing: 
Dr. J. C. STENBERG, Bell Telephone 


Laboratories 


Following Dr. Steinberg’s address, the As- 
sociation: members will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet Mrs. WiLLi1AM WEEDEN, 
who, as Jeanie Lippitt, the little daugh- 
ter of the Governor of Rhode Island, was 
one of “the three small cornerstones of 


speech teaching for the deaf in America.” 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21 


8:00 A. M., Hotel Biltmore—Special 
Breakfast for Members of Parents’ Cor- 
respondence Club, Mrs. L. A. MILLs, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Chairman 
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9:00 A. M., Hotel Biltmore—Program 
for Parents: “Information, Please.” 


10:30 A. M., Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, Presipent E. A. Gruver pre- 
siding 

General Session 


What Can European Experience Con- 
tribute to the Education of the Deaf 
in America? Emit FRoeEsCcHELS, for- 
merly of the University of Vienna, now 
of Central Institute for the Deaf 


Association Business Meeting 


Reports of Officers and Committees; 
Election of Five Directors; Resolutions 


Lunch 1:00-2:00 P. M. 
2:15-4:15, Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, Ciara E. Newer, Head 
Teacher, Parker Elementary School for 
the Deaf, Chicago, presiding 


Aural Instruction: An address in the 
words of J. A. GILLEsPIE, presented by 
Mr. C. D. O'Connor, Chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Use of 
Residual Hearing 


How Can We Promote the Continued 
Use of Hearing Aids by the Pupils 
Who Leave Our Schools: ELIzaBeTH 
JoHNSON, Supervising Teacher, Acoustic 
Department, Illinois School 


Discussion: GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE, 
Principal, Detroit Day School for 
the Deaf 

Watiace J. Fincn, Principal, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School for the 
Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio 

Round table 


Address: (title to be supplied) —HELEN 
ADAMS KELLER 


The Education of the Blind-Deaf: 
Inis B. Hatt, Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, with demonstration by Leonard 
Dowdy and Carmela Otero 


Discussion: General 


Close of the Summer Meeting: ELBERT 
A. GruvER, President 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 18 


8:15, Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf, Mrs. Loren MILLs, Kansas City, 
Mo., presiding 


Lip Reading in the Home 


Welcome to the Parents, Miss GRACE 
D. Hatt, Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf 


The Home’s Responsibility for the 
Child’s Success in Lip Reading 
1. Beginning Lip Reading 
Demonstration by a teacher with a small 
deaf child. 


2. Advanced Lip Reading 
Demonstration by a teacher with older 


children. 
Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 


8:15, Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf 


Speech in the Home 


1.Speech Production 
Demonstration by a teacher with a small 


child. 
2. Building the Child’s Vocabulary at 


Home 
Discussion. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20 


8:15, Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf 
l. Religion in the Home 
2. Dovetailing Home Training with 





School Training 
Talks by teachers and parents 
Open Discussion 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21 


|9:00, Hotel Biltmore 
Information, Please 
The Deaf Child and the Hearing 
World 
Creating an Interest in Reading 
Discipline 
Leisure Time Activities 
The Use of Residual Hearing 
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Classes for Parents 


A special program for parents of deaf 
children is to be offered during the Sum- 
mer Meeting of the Association at Provi- 
dence. 

As this is the first time such a plan has 
been tried, an effort is being made to give 
the parents what they themselves want to 
have. In December, questionnaires were 
mailed to all the members of the Associa- 
tion’s correspondence clubs for parents, and 
to about 200 other mothers and fathers 
who have recently written the Volta Bu- 
reau for information. These question- 
naires listed twenty subjects for possible 
discussion, and the parents were asked to 
check the ones in which they were person- 
ally interested. 

The results have been very revealing. 
The items most frequently checked are 
“Speech in the Home” and “Lip Reading 
in the Home,” with “Vocabulary Building” 
a close third. Next in importance to the 
parents is, apparently, “Religion in the 
Home,” after which follow “Dovetailing 
Home Training and School Training,” 
“Health for the Deaf Child,” “The Deaf 
Child and the Hearing World,” “Leisure 
Time Activities,” and “Creating a Love of 
Books.” “Preschool Work,” and “Begin- 
ning Reading” stood high in the list. Some 
parents checked all items impartially. 

With the returned questionnaires as a 
basis, the committee on parents’ classes set 
to work and evolved a program. While 
this is not yet complete, the tentative out- 
line is presented here. In arranging it, 
the committee had in mind the fact that the 
parents will want to see some of the demon- 
strations for teachers, and will certainly 
want to attend the regular Association meet- 
ings each day, so the special classes have 
been planned to fill only an hour a day. 
with half an hour’s leeway for open dis- 
cussion. On Friday morning following the 
special breakfast of the Parents’ Club, an 
“Information, Please” program is to be 
staged at the Hotel Biltmore. 

All the demonstrations will be given by 

(Continued on page 251) 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools* 


VIII. The Boston School for the Deaf 


By SisteR Mary Oswa tp, 


**A Demand Rather Than a Request” 


HILE visiting a friend in one of 
W w Boston hospitals, Right Rev- 
erend Thomas Magennis was asked 
to look at a patient who had not spoken 
since he entered the hospital. Monsignor 
spoke to the man in different languages, 
but received no reply. Finally, thinking 
the man might be deaf, he had recourse to 
the double-hand alphabet. This was his 
language and he answered every question. 
At the annual Retreat of the Clergy of 
the Archdiocese of Boston in the summer 
of 1892, Monsignor Magennis spoke of the 
necessity of a school for deaf children in 
the Archdiocese. Reverend James O’Do- 
herty, rector of St. James’ Church, Haver- 
hill, went to Monsignor Magennis with a 
demand rather than a request for a sub- 
scription for the establishment of such a 
school. The demand was based principally 
on the assumption that the school would be 
under the care of the only diocesan com- 
munity of Sisters. Without further delay, 
Monsignor Magennis promised his support, 
as did fifteen other members of the Clergy. 
The undertaking met with the cordial 
approval of His Grace, Archbishop John J. 
Williams, and steps were taken to organize 
a Corporation to which would be intrusted 
the establishment of the school. 


*Introduction: In the summer of 1890 there came 
into existence the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, ‘‘to aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech 
reading.”” In 1940 the organization will celebrate its 
fiftieth birthday, its hosts being all of the schools for 
the deaf in New England, especially the one in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the Summer Meeting is to 
be held June 17th to 21st. 

In anticipation of this event, the VoLtTa REVIEW 
has invited each of the twelve New England schools, 
in the order of their establishment, to tell of its prog- 
ress, since 1890, in the teaching of speech and lip 
reading; and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, 
language, the use of hearing, and parent education. 

—EDITOR. 





The Volta Reviey| 


$3.3. 


Preparation of Teachers 


In January, 1897, two Sisters of St. jo 
seph of Boston were sent to St. Mary 
School for the Deaf in Buffalo to becom . 
acquainted with the methods used in tha 
well-known institution. 


The Sisters started to work immediate). § 
They took a course in articulation, studiel 
Visible Speech, and spent some time ob 
serving in the classrooms. At the close of 
the school year, the Sisters returned to Bos 
ton, and remained until the opening of th 
fall term; they then returned to Buffalo x | 
companied by two other Sisters. 


In 1898, prolonged visits of observation 
were made to schools for the deaf through 


out the country. In June, the Sisters r 7 
turned to Boston and took a special cours " 
rn 


in articulation from Anna T. Spear, AM.) ~ 
of the Mt. Airy School for the deaf. | “ 
The Boston School for the Deaf was in| ™ 
corporated under the laws of the Common 
wealth of Massachusetts, and received it 
charter on the third day of May, 1899. 
Monsignor Magennis visited many of the) re 
churches in the archdiocese to make @ 
appeal in behalf of these children of 
lence; through the generous response al 
the faithful he was able to convert the for. 
mer residence of the Sisters into a schod| . 
building with accommodations for fot) " 
pupils. Mr. George Conley and Mrs. Kat 
Gannett Wells, members of the State Boatl Dey 
of Education, visited the school on tH 
eleventh day of October, 1899, and cot 
sidered the building splendidly equippe the 
The school was opened in Jamaica Plait 
October 16, 1899, with Right Revereté 
Thomas Magennis as Superintendent, R 
the Sisters of St. Joseph as teachers. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, RANDOLPH, MASS., FOUNDED 1899 


His Excellency Governor Crane and his 
Council visited the school and were much 
pleased with the progress made during the 
first year. State aid was given for the 
seventeen pupils at the close of the school 
year. 

In 1904, the temporary accommodations 
in Jamaica Plain had been outgrown, and 
anew building was erected on an estate 
purchased at “Norroway,” Randolph, Mas- 
sachusetts. This, too, soon proved inade- 
quate, so a dormitory building for boys was 


| erected during the following year. Because 


ofthe rapid growth of the school, a separate 
building for the younger children was built 
in 1910. 

On March 24, 1923, ground was broken 


- State Boatil for the building now used by the Advanced 


hool on th 
99, and col 
y equipped 
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:tendent, 
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Department and in September, 1924, it was 
ready for occupancy. 

In September, 1939, a new building for 
¢ boys was opened. It contains dor- 
nitories, playrooms, wood-working rooms, 


an % print shop. 


Since 1925, our Sisters have been mem- 





bers of classes of the Teacher Education 
Department at the Clarke School. 

The oral method is used with all pupils 
and all instruction is given through speech 
and lip reading. Effort is made to develop 
the moral and social side of the child. We 
have constantly kept before our eyes not 
only the duty of training the minds of the 
children but also the duty of forming their 
characters along the lines of moral rec- 
titude. Moral training keeps pace with 
their intellectual progress and we feel quite 
confident that the graduates of our school 
will reflect honor upon the Commonwealth 
by the uprightness of their lives. 


Hearing Tests 


The hearing of all pupils is tested with 
the audiometer twice a year and those pu- 
pils with a sufficient degree of hearing re- 
ceive auricular training daily. 

At present we have three group hearing 
aids and fifteen individual sets which are 
in daily full-time use. 

The curriculum covers studies equivalent 











“BOUNCE A BALL.” 


to those of the eighth grade and to some 
extent to those of the junior high school. 
\ few of our pupils have continued their 
studies in high schools for hearing children 
and in college preparatory schools. 


Language Development 


English in the lower grades, we know, 
should be largely oral. Psychologists tell 
us that with younger children the power of 
thought lags far behind the power of 
speech; then we must not expect too much 
from our younger pupils in the way of 
verbal expression. In all grades, thought- 
getting and thought-expression form the 
teacher’s chief objective. The teacher’s 
own speech is the model. Her careful use 
of the best forms, day by day, has a very 
great influence on the speech habits of the 
pupils. She uses short sentences and makes 
this unit of discourse a visible thing on 
the lips and on the blackboard. 

The pupils copy some of her sentences 
and later compose their own. Our teachers 
are not slaves to any one method but use 


A PRIMARY CLASS IN SILENT READING AT THE BOSTON SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, RANDOLPH, MASS. 
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the best in all methods. They anticipate 
the difficulties in certain forms of expres 
sion and concentrate on these. 


New material is constantly being intro- | 


duced and here, we wish to thank thos 
who have contributed so many helpful ar- 
ticles through the Voita Review. 





A large, well-furnished doll house makes 
a helpful project in our lower grades as it | 
enables us to give straight language to the 
child so that he may talk about his home | 

Since reading should be the most wide | 
reaching acquisition made by the deal 
child while in school, every effort is made 
to make him proficient in this subject. The | 
reading matter for each grade rests largely | 
with the teacher. To stimulate interest it 
current events the older pupils are encour 
aged to bring in clippings from newspaper | 
and magazines; these news-items are reae | 
and discussed in class. | 


Visual Education 


As we know, teaching is enhanced by the 
use of visual aids; but for the instructio? 
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OLDER BOYS 
ON THE RIVER 
BELOW THE 
BOSTON 
SCHOOL GET- 
TING READY 
FOR THE GAME 


vr 
t 


of the non-hearing child these are an abso- 
lute necessity. 

The excursion is one of the most eff- 
cacious of these aids. 


Excursions are taken 
with two ends in view; the gain of some 
specific knowledge in itself, and the de- 
velopment of language by supplying sub- 
jects for original language periods and 
by increasing the vocabulary. 

The pond supplying the town water, the 
fire station, a turkey farm, the trout brook, 
the cranberry meadow appear on our list 
of places to visit in the fall. 

In the kitchen, the table of liquid mea- 
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THE HOCKEY 
GAME BEGINS 


sure is studied. The mere novelty of going 
to the kitchen to measure helps to fix the 
facts. In the vegetable cellar, the table of 
dry measure is learned. In our storeroom, 
children learn the number of ounces in a 
pound and find pleasure in weighing sugar, 
tea, coffee, or anything that can be con- 
veniently handled. Each child is given a 
hektographed picture of the various mea- 
sures which he treasures as a contribution 
for his year book. 

The cattle are always at home in winter 
and have no objections to visitors, so they 


j 


(Continued on 252) 
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FRANK M. DRIGGS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UTAH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WHO IN 1939 
COMPLETED HIS FIRST FIFTY YEARS AS AN EDUCATOR OF THE DEAF 
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The First Fifty Years 
A Tribute to Frank M. Driggs 


ONDAY, November 20, 1939, was 
M a double anniversary for Dr. 
Frank M. Driggs, Superintendent 
of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. It was his sixty-ninth birthday and 
it marked the fiftieth year of his service 
in behalf of the deaf. A dinner was held 
in his honor at the Ben Lomond Hotel, 
Ogden, at which the Governor and At- 
torney General of the state and other dis- 
tinguished men paid tribute to Dr. Driggs 
and his work. A message received at this 
time from Dr. L. L. Daines, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the School, ex- 
presses the thought that was in all minds: 
“It is extremely unusual for anybody, 
in a short span of human life, to give 
service to any one cause for a period of 
fifty years, and when one takes into con- 
sideration the high type of service you 
have rendered to the cause to which you 
have given your life, one can but marvel.” 
Dr. Driggs began working with the deaf 
in 1889, while a student at the University 
of Utah. The school for the deaf, found- 
ed five years previously, was at that time 
a department of the University, and young 
Driggs became supervisor of deaf boys in 
return for his room and board. Some years 
later, after taking the normal course at Gal- 
laudet College, he joined the faculty of 
the school; and in 1901 he was appointed 
superintendent. Under his leadership, the 
school has grown from a small organiza- 
tion to a noteworthy educational center, a 
source of pride to the state and a force in 
the field of special education. 

Of pioneer stock, Dr. Driggs has been a 
pioneer all his life. Both his father and 
his mother crossed the plains as children, 
being brought by oxteam from Iowa. Dr. 
Driggs was born in the telegraph office 
at Pleasant Grove, Utah, where his mother 
was telegraph operator. To quote a writer 
in the Utah Eagle, “Pioneers are always 
men of vision. When Dr. Driggs met his 


first class of deaf children, not one of 
them could speak a word. Fifty years 
after that, on his birthday, every child 
in his school sang, ‘Happy Birthday to 
You.’ Today, every child in the school 
can express his wishes and feelings in good 
English.” 

Dr. Driggs himself has told us how he 
became convinced of the value of speech 
for the deaf and of the necessity for its 
constant use in school and out. At an ad- 
dress delivered in Staunton, Va., in 1914, 
he said, “While visiting a large school 
for the deaf in the Middle West, some 
years ago, I resolved that I should from 
that very day lose no chance to encourage 
the use of speech and English among my 
pupils. It was Saturday, just after dinner, 
when there came to the office of the super- 
intendent more than half a hundred boys. 
Some wanted spending money and others 
wanted permission to go to town. Boy after 
boy addressed the superintendent. Reply 
after reply was given, yet not a word 
spoken, although many of the lads knew 
how to speak and read the lips well. 
Scarcely a word was spelled, surely not a 
complete sentence. Then and there more 
than fifty golden opportunities for the en- 
couragement and improvement of conversa- 
tional English were lost. Then and there 
the influence for better English and speech 
from the head of that school could not be 
seen or felt.” 

Dr. Driggs became a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf in 1919, serving until 1926, when he 
was elected to the Board of Directors. He 
has served continuously as Director for 
fourteen years. In 1925 he was appoint- 
ed a member of the Committee to cooperate 
with California organizations in securing 
a law to make impaired hearing in young 
children reportable. The law was passed 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Problems Involved in Sex Education 
In Residential Schools for the Deaf 


By StTanForp C. BuisH 


Il. Problems of the Deaf Child and the Teacher 


SCHOOL for the deaf cannot set up a 
& program of sex education until sev- 
eral educational and organizational 
problems have been studied. These prob- 
lems concern the deaf child himself, the 
teacher, and the administration of the pro- 
gram. The purpose of this article is to 
consider the first two of these large prob- 
lems. The first of these groups of prob- 
lems, those concerning the deaf child, may 
be subdivided into two main problems: (1) 
What handicaps of deaf children must be 
taken into account? (2) What are the needs 
of deaf children which define the specific 


tasks of the sex educational program? 


Handicaps of the Deaf Child 


There have been a number of studies 
concerning the mental and_ educational 
characteristics of deaf children. These 
studies indicate that at least in certain as- 
pects of mental ability the deaf are prac- 
tically normal. The current uncertainty 
as to what factors should be included in the 
concept of mental ability and how they 
should be measured, together with the 
range of individual differences, makes it 
futile to set a definite average mental re- 
tardation for the deaf. 

While the subject of mental retardation is 
a problem for further research, it is clear 
that in any case, adjustment to sex prob- 
lems will be hindered according to the gap 
between physical and mental ages of the 
deaf child. The sex education program 
must meet the physical needs of the child 
while appealing to the degree of his mental 
maturity. 

The evidence concerning the educational 
retardation of deaf children is much more 
definite. It is generally agreed that the 
language handicap of deaf children 


amounts, on the average, to a four or five 
year retardation in comparison with hear. 
ing children. The language handicap, 
which inevitably is reflected in the educa 
tional achievement, must be taken into ae. 
count in sex education. It should be real. 
ized that the deaf child is handicapped in 
gaining legitimate sex information, firs 
because of his difficulty in gaining informa. 
tion through language, and secondly be 
cause of his comparative inability to frame 
questions concerning sex matters which 
trouble or perplex him. Consequently, 
those concerned with the education of the 


deaf must, through observation and under. | 


standing, recognize or anticipate questions 
regarding sex which arise for each child. 
Finally, in any given instance, sex instruc: 
tion should be given in language within 
the comprehension of the child. 


Needs of the Deaf Child 


The problems of the progressive needs 
of the deaf child with reference to sex has 
been an unexplored subject. From the 
physical aspect of sexual development, the 
needs of deaf children are similar to those 
of hearing children. Thus, at the onset of 
puberty, girls should be given information 





regarding menstruation and the physical | 
changes which may be expected to take | 


place. Similarly, the nature of nocturnal 
emissions should be explained to boys. 
All authorities agree that failure to give 
such information to girls and boys may 
result in physical or mental injury. Such 
physical changes should be explained 4s 
being normal aspects of growing up. 


The treatment of such problems as these | 


is essentially the same for deaf and hearing 
children. There have been many authorita- 
tive discussions of methods of instruction 
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and hygienic rules to be followed. Among 
others may be mentioned: Maurice Bige- 
low’s “Sex Education” (1936); and 
Frances Strain’s “New Patterns of Sex 
Teaching” (1934). The latter is written 
especially for parents. 

It is highly desirable that such problems 
of physical development should be faced 
in the home. When, through failure of the 
home, the duty falls upon the school, the 
responsibility should be assumed by some 
adult who is close to the physical and extra- 
academic life of the deaf child. It is sug- 
gested that in most schools the person best 
fitted to give the needful instruction should 
be the physical director or the school doc- 
tor, in the case of boys, and the girls’ phys- 
ical director, the school nurse, supervisor 
or matron, in the case of girls. 

Problems of physical development, how- 
ever, relate to but a part of the needs of a 
child with respect to sex. Ramifications of 
sexual development extend through many 
aspects of social development which have 
their beginnings in early childhood. It is 
because of this that a sex education pro- 
gram should begin in early childhood and 
should be graded in progressive steps there- 
after. Since the specific objectives of a sex 
education program should be based on 
specific, progressive needs of a child, it 
would be useful if there were available a 
statement of these needs. Such a statement 
in regard to hearing children was prepared 
and used by the late Professor T. W. Gal- 
loway,' and has been recommended by the 
American Social Hygiene Association. This 
formula outlines the needs of the child in 
terms of the knowledge, the habits, and the 
tastes, preferences and attitudes which 
should be acquired at the ages of six, 
twelve, fifteen and eighteen years. The 
formula is not directly applicable to deaf 
children, however, because of their educa- 
tional retardation. For this reason, a sug- 
gested adaptation of the outline is given 
below, taking into account the educational 
retardation of the deaf child, and the com- 
parative limitation of his environment. 


ee 


“Ts there a Formula for Sex Education?” Journal 
of Social Hygiene, 18:82-87, February, 1932. 


I. What 
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a deaf child should acquire during the 


first nine years of life 


A. In 
1. 


wm GW OS 


oo Ne 


Il. What 
at the 

A. In 

E 


z 
3. 


B. In 


Am 9 ho 


9. 


10. 
C. In 


habits : 

Regularity in all necessary functions 
Cleanliness of pelvic parts 

No unnecessary handling 

Frankness and openness within the fam- 
ily 

Reasonable reticence outside the family 
Cooperation as a responsible member 
of the family and the school group 
knowledge: 

The parts of his own body 

General purpose of bodily functions 
Sex differences between 

a. Boys and girls 

b. Children and adults 

c. Men and women 

How to cooperate in the family and the 
school 

tastes, preferences, and attitudes: 
Openness as against furtiveness 
Loyalty for own family 

Mutual love, kindliness and considera- 
tion within the family 

deaf boys and girls should have acquired 
age of fourteen 

habits: 

Interest in and study of nature and liv- 
ing things 

Success in undertakings 

Thinking of sex without self-conscious- 
ness, but objectively as a great natural 
device for improving life 

Health and fitness, including sex 
Respect and consideration for own and 
other sex 

Self-control through consideration of 
all factors as against blind obedience or 
self-indulgence 
Vigorous activity in 
hobbies 

knowledge : 

Social functions of mothers 

Mother’s part in reproduction 

Social functions of fathers 

Father’s part in reproduction 

Nature and purpose of families 
Knowledge, through study of plants and 
animals, of reproduction, fertilization, 
and parental care 

Stages of growth from youth to maturity 
His or her present place in this develop- 
ment 

The nature and meaning of the organic 
changes going on 

How health is to be had 

tastes, preferences and attitudes: 
Pleasure in many kinds of childhood 
activities 

A liking for fair, clean, honest com- 
panions 


work, play and 
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3. Respect for fine, wholesome men and 
women 

4. Wonder and admiration for the facts 
of sex, as manifest in life 
Unembarrassment, and freedom from 
shame, furtiveness, and morbidity about 
sex 

6. A desire to strive for healthy develop- 


uv 


ment 
7. Consideration rather than antagonism 
toward sex 
8. Appreciation of pubescence as a bridge 
from childhood to reproductive maturity 
Il. What deaf boys and girls should possess at the 
age of eighteen 
A. In habits: 
1. Desire to strive for full health and de- 
velopment 
2. Cooperation within the family and the 
social group 
3. Practice of care, cleanliness, openness 
and control 
4. Consideration and respect for, as well as 
refusal to exploit other sex 
5. Discrimination and wisdom in choosing 
acquaintances 
B. In knowledge: 
1. Elementary facts about inheritance 
2. The origin and values of social conven- 
tions 
3. Sound conduct in boy-girl relationships 
4. Attraction and love of sexes 
5. Elements in choosing life partners 
6. How to adjust to views and vocabulary 
of street 
C. In tastes, preferences and attitudes: 
1. Interest and enthusiasm for nature, life, 
sports, and human affairs 
2. Appreciation for home and family life 
Preference for sound inheritance 
4. Preference for best in masculine and 
feminine 
5. Cooperation, chivalry and non-exploita- 
tion between sexes 
It will be observed that this outline lists 
much knowledge, and many habits and at- 
titudes, which are commonly accepted by 
educators as desirable objectives of train- 
ing in physical and mental hygiene, char- 
acter education and civic training. This is 
inevitable because of the fact, previously 
stressed, that sexual development overlaps 
most other phases of individual growth. 
Insofar, then, as these other phases of edu- 
cation are successful, the objectives of sex 
education correspondingly are fulfilled. 
The prominence given to the home in the 
outline, in terms of cooperation within the 
home, and growing appreciation of the 
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meaning of the home as a social institution 
and of the role of mothers and fathers, js 
indicative of the necessity for parental as. 
sistance in sex education. No matter how 
much the school may take the place of the 
deaf child’s home, sex education cannot be 
wholly successful if the child’s own parents 
do not exemplify and, so far as possible, 
actively supplement the training of the 
school. 

The outline as given is merely suggestive 
of a type of analysis which should prove 
useful to parents and teachers. No such 
outline should be considered either inflex- 
ible or absolute. If, as the writer believes, 
educational objectives are experimental, the 
validity of such a statement of needs and 
objectives can be determined only by prac- 
tical application over a period of time. 


The Teacher in Sex Education 


How to find proper teachers is the most 
difficult of the problems of sex education. 
In appraising the qualifications of teachers, 
one may be guided by a knowledge both of 
undesirable and desirable qualities. Bige- 
low? suggests five types of teachers who 
should be regarded as disqualified for 
teaching personal sex hygiene and sex eth- 
ics: First, teachers who cannot discuss sex 
matters calmly, seriously and without em- 
barrassment; secondly, individuals who are 
the victims of sexual abnormality, either 
physical or psychical, which influences their 
outlook on life; thirdly, men and women 
who are deeply interested in sexual abnor- 
mality and who feel that knowledge con- 
cerning perverted life is essential to the sex 
education of young people; fourthly, men 
and women whose own unhappy sex experi- 
ences, or whose knowledge of vice condi- 
tions, have caused them to become pessimis- 
tic concerning sex problems; finally, teach- 
ers who do not enjoy the respect of their 
pupils. 

From the positive approach, the follow- 
ing have been suggested? as necessary qual- 


2Bigelow, M A., Sex Education, American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York, 1936, pp. 115-119. 

3White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, Section III. Social Hygiene in Schools. The 
Century Co., New York, 1932, pp. 46-47. 
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ifications of teachers to whom social hy- 
giene education is to be intrusted: 


|. Attractive personality and sound personal 

character 

A wholesome, balanced attitude toward sex 

as a normal factor in life, with a disposition 

neither to minimize nor to exaggerate its 
importance. 

3. A scientific attitude and spirit, avoiding the 
extremes both of shallow faddists and of 
radical “authorities.” 

4. An adequate educational background, en- 
abling them to synthesize the biological, 
psychological, sociological, and ethical im- 


~ 


plications of the subject. 

Other writers have suggested as addi- 
tional general qualifications that a teacher 
of sex hygiene should have poise and judg- 
ment, that he should have sympathy with 
the problems and feelings of young people. 
and that the teacher should be typically 
feminine or masculine, as the case may be. 
Gruenberg? suggests two types of teachers 
who, assuming adequate training, frequent- 
ly may possess the essential traits of per- 
sonality mentioned: (1) The mature person 
with considerable teaching experience, per- 
haps a parent himself; and (2) the younger 
teacher who enters into the nonscholastic 
interests of the pupils and who is primarily) 
their friend. 

Most authorities agree that it is best for 
children to instruction from 
teachers of the same sex. 

The training of teachers who possess the 
necessary personality and character qual- 
ifications is an important part of a program 
of sex education. Preparation for this as- 
pect of education is not at present attempted 
by most teacher-training institutions, but as 
the importance of sex education becomes 
more generally recognized, such training 
will become a part of the regular teacher- 
training program. In the case of teachers 
of the deaf, the specialized training courses 
available in a number of schools for the 
deaf and the several summer schools held 
annually for teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren, offer possible centers for training in 
sex education. 


receive sex 





‘Gruenberg, B. C. (editor), High Schools and Sex 
Education, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1922, p. 18. 
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DISCUSSION BY MRS. H. T. POORE 


Mr. Blish’s study of the problems in- 
volved in sex education in our residential 
schools for the deaf, which has resulted in 
his proposing a plan of organized instruc- 
tion, will be welcomed as a worth while con- 
tribution to the profession—a profession 
sincere in its efforts to develop socially de- 
sirable attitudes and habits in all of the 
deaf who come under its influence. 


From necessity, our schools have faced 
and handled the problems of sex, either di- 
rectly or circuitously, as long as there have 
been schools for the deaf. The responsibil- 
ity has rested more upon the school than 
the parents of the pupil, in spite of the fact 
that it is generally admitted that the im- 
parting of sex information is the respon- 
sibility of the home. 
child enters school he is being trained to 
cleanliness, to regularity of bodily func- 
tions, and the care of his health. He is 
provided with activities to keep him busy 
and to create a wholesome atmosphere. He 
is taught to respect himself and to respect 


From the time the 


the rights and persons of others. Con- 
comitantly this is sex education. In gen- 


eral, at the opportune time, housemothers, 
supervisors or teachers have met sex prob- 
lems by confidential chats either with indi- 
viduals or in groups. 

One cannot deny, however, that there is 
need for more definite instruction. Mr. 
Blish recognizes the gap between the phys- 
ical and mental ages of the deaf child. 
He mentions the language handicap. Both 
of these points are of major significance, 
and the seriousness of the responsibility is 
tremendous indeed when one realizes that 
the genuine problem cases in sex are more 
often those whose language comprehension 
is too meager to permit of intelligent under- 
standing by any means of instruction. For- 
tunately, in our schools these cases are in 
the minority. Only one such, however, 
may be far reaching in its detrimental in- 
fluences. 

The adapted outline offered as a sugges- 
tion to meet the needs of the deaf child 
would serve well as a working skeleton in 
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the hands of those who are vested with the 
prime responsibilities of developing right 
The 


school will continue to be chiefly respon- 


social personalities in the deaf child. 
sible for sexual-social education. In many 
instances its influences and teachings will 
have to counteract those of the home. Every 
teacher should have some general knowl- 
edge or training to meet the problems in- 
volved in sex education. The greatest assets 
in a sex education program would be the 
housemother for girls and the housefather 
for boys. qualified by personality, adequate 
biological knowledge, trained in psychology 
and the problems of mental hygiene, and 
blessed with good sound judgment—per- 
sons who know when to start, how far to 
go. and when to stop on this subject 
“about which we are supposed to know but 
not to talk unnecessarily.” 


DISCUSSION by C. E. RANKIN, PH.D. 


We who are facing with deaf boys and 
girls the many problems of their handi- 
capped lives must all welcome Mr. Blish’s 
timely study of sex education in schools 
for the deaf. His straightforward, common 
sense dealing with the subject ought also 
to be a source of gratification to us all. 
The subject is an exceedingly delicate one 
to handle. Perhaps because of this it has 
secured less than its due attention. Teach- 
ers have not known how to handle this sub- 
ject in such a way as to avoid unwholesome 
outcomes, and so have avoided it. 

Mr. Blish has brought together the best 
available thought on the subject and has 
attempted to reinterpret it in terms of the 
deaf boy and girl. The result is a suggested 
procedure which is progressive, and which 
faces squarely the need of boys and girls 
to know the truth as the basis of wholesome 
habits and attitudes. I feel certain the 
three successive steps suggested in the out- 
line of the course are just as essential to 
good results in any attempt to deal with the 
problems of social hygiene among deaf 
boys and girls as they are among boys and 
girls possessing normal hearing. I feel 
that a somewhat more amplified statement 
as to content of this course would help all 
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who must undertake this significant task, 

The problem of teachers to handle this 
type of instruction is indeed a difficult one. 
Without question, a course of study, be it 
ever so carefully prepared, will be useless, 
may be even harmful, if placed in the hands 
of the wrong kind of instructor. The char. 
acteristics of the well qualified teacher 
listed by Mr. Blish seem to me to be essen- 
tial; possibly one more might be added; 
genuine reverence for the function of repro- 
duction as it relates to all forms of life. 

Examination of the outline of the full 
series of articles to be published in the 
Vota Review leads this present writer to 
hazard two or three further suggestions, 

First. it is suggested that in so far as 
possible the teaching of sex information 
should be made an integral and_ natural 
part of courses in Biology and Human 
Physiology. The question is raised as to 
whether this procedure will not tend to 
eliminate unwholesome thinking and talk- 
ing about sex on the part of boys and girls. 
And, by inference at least, the question is 
raised as to whether it is not our business 
as administrators to select teachers for 
these subjects who are able to handle that 
part of their courses of study. Are such 
persons as the school physician and school 
nurse always equipped to handle this sort 
of teaching? 

Second, might it not be a good plan to 
select a group of counselors to sit in on the 
lectures and to follow up classroom instruc- 
tion with individual or small group coun- 
seling? Might not many unwholesome 
habits be overcome in this way? Too, 
might not a good many perplexing personal 
questions get answered which would never 
come out in a class discussion? 

Finally, the question is raised as to 
whether some of these counselors, at least, 
should not be deaf men and women. These 
counselors should, of course, possess all of 
the qualifications listed for the teacher by 
Mr. Blish. If they are the right kind of 
counselors, they would perhaps also possess 
the further qualification of being able to 
enter intimately into the thought life of a 
small group of boys and girls. 
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DISCUSSION BY SAM B. CRAIG 


The publishing in the Vo_ta Review of 
Mr. Stanford Blish’s study on sex educa- 
tion is both timely and appropriate. The 
recent nation-wide interest in the appeal 
for greater enlightenment on the subject by 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, is evidence of the 
importance of better education in sex mat- 
ters. The Vota REvIEW goes into the 
homes of deaf children and into the schools 
where they are taught, the two institutions 
most vitally interested in their development. 

Current literature on the subject would 
indicate that the problem of sex education 
is acute, that the parents are derelict in 
their duty toward their children, and that 
the schools are hesitant to accept the entire 
burden of sex instruction. Much has been 
written to show that the home or the school 
or the church ought to accept the respon- 
sibility of giving sex instruction and how it 
should be done. 

There is little question as to where the 
responsibility lies in regard to the training 
of deaf children, especially when they at- 
tend a residential school. The regular school 
for the deaf has charge of the children a 
greater portion of the year and is respon- 
sible for the out-of-school training as well 
as the in-school instruction. In his home, 
the deaf child is isolated to a degree by his 
deafness and can not learn from the con- 
versation and incidental instruction of 
members of his family. Because of imper- 
fect means of communication his parents 
are not able to give him detailed explana- 
tions nor to enter into intimate conversa- 
tions with him. However. this does not 
exempt the home from giving the child 
reasonable protection. The 
the household can do much by setting a 
proper example and preventing harmful 
instruction. 


members of 


The residential schools have long recog- 
nized their responsibility in the matter of 
sex education and character building. Al- 
though little has been written on the sub- 
ject of sex education in residential schools 
for the deaf it has received a great deal of 
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attention. Schools as a whole, and es- 
pecially individuals in the schools, have 
done valuable work in training their pupils 
and in meeting the problems of the pupils 
as they arise. This does not mean that 
more work should not be done nor that a 
better approach might not be made. There 
is a great deal to be desired. However, the 
boys and girls in these schools have not 
been neglected. Each school has programs 
of health, sanitation, playground activities, 
social activities, physical education, and 
academic courses, all of which lend them- 
selves to the program outlined by Mr. Blish. 
While formal programs of sex instruction 
may not have been inaugurated, most of 
the objectives of such a program are dealt 
with in these schools. 

Mr. Blish’s outline of habits, knowledge, 
and attitude to be desired for the pupils is 
excellent and is well worth weaving into 
the regular course of study. However, the 
problems of boys and girls seldom follow 
a program or fit into an outline. As sug- 
gested by Mr. Blish, provision should be 
made to give necessary instruction as the 
occasion arises and to meet all problems 
when they present themselves. Many resi- 
dential schools have found that the best 
way to meet these needs is through highly) 
qualified persons who work with the pupils 
during the out-of-school time. They may 
be called matrons, deans, supervisors, or 
playground directors, but their duties are 
to give leadership of the highest type to the 
boys and girls under their charge. 

The person responsible for sex instruc- 
tion must have the confidence and respect 
of the pupils. Each pupil must have the 
opportunity to bring his problems to the 
instructor and feel free to do so at any 
time. The experience of the instructor or 
leader must be such that he can anticipate 
many of the questions of his pupils. His 
instruction must always appear to be inci- 
dental but in fact should be the result of 
careful preparation and forethought. The 
instruction in most cases should be indi- 
vidual, especially so with the girls. It must 


(Continued on page 246) 
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RAIN 


The chilly rains of autumn 

Turn all outdoors to brown, 
Brown woods and wilted flowers, 
And brown leaves dropping down. 


The cold white rains of winter 
Dash sleet upon the snow. 

The roof tops shine and sparkle. 
Trees glitter when they blow. 


But April rains are green rains. 
They coax the new grass through, 
And tiny leaves and flowers. 
I like them best. Don’t you? 


“There Are Some Things 
We Do Better Together” 


OT very long ago I heard a famous 
N clergyman, Dr. Sockman, of ra- 

dio fame, talk to three thousand 
churchgoers. He was urging them to dis- 
regard differences of doctrine and work 
together for a great cause. That cause 
would be better served by all joining forces. 
than by each denomination working sep- 
arately, no matter how valiantly. “For,” 
he said, “there are some things we do bet- 
ter together.” 

Listening, I soon found myself, as we 
teachers of deaf children do, thinking of 
the clergyman’s words in terms of our own 
great cause. For that very day I had 
heard a brilliant teacher say, “Why have all 
these teachers’ meetings? All these special 
Education Conferences?” And more than 
once, when finances had been especially 
low, and time had come around for me 
to pay up, I’d wondered if this wouldn't 


be as good a time as any to take a yea 
off from belonging to the Association. 

After all, as I argued with Better Self 
I work for deaf children every day, al 
year long. I go back to college to study 
and look into every new thing that come 
along that might help, and I write to par 
ents, and sick pupils. 

Yes, I certainly do. But I can’t reacha 
deaf child in the backwoods a thousand 
miles from here. I can’t stay years in lab- 
oratories with engineers who are improving 
hearing aids. I cannot spent all my time 
in college absorbing new knowledge per 
tinent to special education. Nor can I ob- 
serve all the teachers of deaf children in 
their classrooms over the country. I can't 
even help my own deaf pupils, after they 
leave school. 

“There are some things we do better to- 
gether.” 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


Slosh go the ga- 
loshes, 
More rain will 


start soon. 





Where’s the cod 
liver oil? 

I must live un 
til June! 








| 


| 
| 
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The Newspaper Again 


There seemed to be good arguments on 
both sides, in the recent articles discussing 
whether younger deaf children should be 
allowed to read the newspaper. 

So I dropped in on a teacher friend who 
lets her third year deaf children read her 
paper every day. “I’m here to ask if your 
children can really read the newspaper,” 
[ told her. 

“They don't read Walter Lippmann.” 
she said, grinning. “I consider that if I 
introduce them to the newspaper in this 
grade I’m doing all that can be expected. 
It takes time for anybody to learn to read 
the daily papers intelligently. We're just 
starting.” 

“Do you cut out the lurid and sensational 
items first?” 

“Bless you, no! These little children don’t 
read seriously enough to be harmed by 
them, and anyway. they all go home week 
ends and read papers there, and see the 
Movie News in their neighborhood movies. 
Why try to hide life? We had a school 
robbery last winter, and last week there 
was a bad automobile accident right at the 
school gates.” 

“Do they enjoy the paper?” 

“Do they? Stay and see for yourself. I 
find the paper my greatest reading aid for 


‘| those slow children who cannot yet com- 
| prehand an entire story in the readers. 


They can all get some of the newspaper 
captions, and read about the weather.” 
She picked up her newspaper, and the 


| children flocked around her. and clutched 





various pages as she opened it up. 


The Funnies 


Two boys seemed about to have a fist 
fight over the Funnies, but the teacher 
stopped them. “Whose turn is it to have 
this page first? Mary’s? All right, Mary.” 
and a shy little girl possessed herself of 
the Funnies, while the boys made a dive 
for the sporting pages. 

I noticed that one boy seized the news 
about basket ball games, and soon he came 
up to the teacher. “May I out this?” 

She made him say “May I cut this out?” 


and then he wrote it on 
the blackboard, after 
which he was allowed to 
get the scissors and cut 
out notices about the 
school’s next basket ball 
game. 


A small girl had the 
front page and was scan- 
ning the weather news in = = 
one corner. Then she went to the weather 
chart and put down on it what she had 
read—“Fair and warmer.” 





Fire Drill 
A bright looking child had found a big 


picture of a school that had been evacuated 
when it was on fire, and there was also a 
picture of the pupils marching out. He 
didn’t understand all the caption under- 
neath, and brought it to his teacher, who 
explained it. She elaborated on the theme 
of quick, obedient children who filed out 
of their school in two minutes and were 
safe. “We've been having a little trouble 
with some of the boys who are bored with 
fire drills.” she said in an aside to me, 
“and here’s my chance to rub it in.” 
Hygiene 

A couple of girls were next. They had 
found a picture that showed a little girl 
in the hospital, brought a thousand miles 
to have a pin in her chest removed with 
the bronchoscope. The teacher waxed dra- 
matic as she expatiated on the dangers 
of putting pins in mouths, and the pupils 
seemed impressed. I saw one of them in- 
dustriously printing on a vacant black- 
board space, “We must never the pins in 
the mouth.” 

Movies 

Meanwhile, some boys in one corner 
were bent over the movie page. They were 
hunting through the Neighborhood Movies 
for their own little neighborhood movie 
house, and my friend laughed. “They are 
all going home Friday,” she said, “and 
though the pictures will probably be 
changed by that time, I’m glad they read 


what is there now. They know what they 
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want to see, too. Other children have told 
them.” 

The picture page, I noticed, was popular, 
and a child who lived in a big town nearby 
proudly showed everybody the picture of 
a severe snowstorm there. “I go to the 
store, the movies,” she explained, pointing 
to places indicated in the picture, though 
they were too hidden by snow to be clear 
to us. 


Home Making 


A big girl came up with the Homemak- 
She wanted to cut out a recipe. 
It was for some fancy chocolate frappé, 
and she was a Polish girl, and her family 
were on relief, “but if she wants to save 
that recipe and take it home she may,” the 
teacher laughed. “She is just starting in 
the cooking class in vocational school, and 


ing page. 


very much interested.” 

Only one boy seemed interested in the 
He asked a question or two, 
which were answered. “The war is too far 
away from these young children to bother 
them, thank Heaven!” the teacher said. 

By this time the Funnies had passed 
from 
had to admit that they were the most eager- 
ly sought pages. “But even if they are 
crude, they are highly moral,” she declared. 
“Virtue is rewarded and wickedness pun- 
ished, and they certainly help along the 
Everybody wants to 
know what Supperman did. (I try in vain 
. to get anyone to remember to say ‘soo-per- 
man.) Besides, though they do like the 
Funnies best, they are getting other things 
in the paper, too.” 

“Why. there’s a child doing the puzzle 
page!” I ejaculated, in surprise. 

“Trying to!” the teacher said, “but the 
big boys will help him after a while. It’s 
his turn to have the newspaper to keep to- 


war news. 


one child to another, and my friend 


reading readiness. 


day.” 

. Scout News 

“What is the little fat boy reading so 
earnestly?” I asked, for one child had not 
even pushed in to get his look at the Fun- 
nies, he was so absorbea. We peeped over 
his shoulder and saw he was reading an 
ad. concerning Boy Scout equipment. 
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“He is eleven,” the teacher said, “and 
next year he will be a Scout. He can‘ 
wait, and he begs his daddy for canteens 
and Scout knives and things. His brothers 
at home are Scouts. Well, in two minutes 
we must stop everybody! (We are learn. 
ing to tell time). Two minutes!” 

And in exactly two minutes one of the 
recent would-be fist-fighters was thumping 
the children who were still reading. They 
ceased at once. 


“What do you do now?” I asked. “This | 


paper is a mutilated and separated wreck.” 
It was spread all over the floor. 

“O, we'll put it together again,” the 
teacher said calmly. “It’s good arithmetic.” 
And they did, with brisk efficiency. Several 
children dropped to the floor. Others hunt- 
ed for the right numbers, as the ones on 
the floor matched the pages. Then the 
newspaper was put on the “library” table. 

“Anyone who finishes his work ahead of 
the rest can go and take another look at 
‘Supperman,’ ” the teacher told me. “Well, 
do you think this group enjoys the news- 
paper?” 

“I'll say they do!” I admitted, as the 
class fell to on arithmetic. 

“They enjoy it, and they get something 
out of it, and next year they will get 
more,” their teacher said. “If the news- 
paper is the Great American Institution, 
deaf children shouldn’t miss it, and mine 
shan’t miss it! Why, the other day, little 
Mary asked the house mother if she would 
ask a man to marry her this year. The peo- 
ple in the house thought it was a great joke. 
Mary told them, ‘This year the women will 
ask the men, because Leap Year.’ I kept 
still, but I was delighted, for I didn’t dream 
the children would get anything out of the 
big spread about Leap Year Day in the 
newspaper on February twenty-ninth. I 
hadn’t even bothered to explain that it was 
all a joke. Next time I will.” 

“Yes, there is that difficulty—miscon- 
ceptions—” 

“Nonsense! Even that old Leap Year 
joke is part of American life,’ Mary’ 
teacher assured me. “Why should I deny 
it to Mary? The housemother explained 
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it to her in short order. She had to for 
self protection. She has a boy friend.” 





Signs of Spring 


The gym teacher has a new suit. 
It’s pale gray, almost pearl. 
It’s made to order, so we know 

He now has another girl. 

It’s dreary and cold outside. 
The sky’s as dull as can be. 
But inside, school is bright, as all 

Guess who the new girl can be. 


Problem 


Ignatz has been to see me again. Ignatz 
wants me to find him another job. That’s 
because I got him his last job. 

But I don’t feel like busying myself about 
Ignatz just at this time. My patience is 
wearing a bit thin. Ignatz is a man now. 
He has a wife and baby. 
when I taught him, a congenitally deaf boy 


He was seventeen 


from an orphanage. Slow, clumsy, pathetic, 
he appealed to my sympathies. Because he 
had no home, during holiday times he used 
to come around to the house. Too much, 
maybe. My entire family chipped in for 
gloves and things Ignatz needed. Did that 
make him believe things would come to 
him always just because he was deaf— 
that he needed special consideration from 
everyone. and would get it all his life? 

I don’t know. I do know that Ignatz 
never finished school. 
the legal age limit had arrived, and re- 
turned to his home town, where the or- 
phanage was. Back here in short order, 
for the orphanage washed its hands of 
charges as soon as they reached the age 
limit, he got a job through the school. He 
was making good in it, too, I understood, 
when he left because he demanded a 
“raise” and his boss refused it. 


He left as soon as 
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“Not fair! He was not fair!” Ignatz de- 
nounced his employer, when he came to tell 
me about being out of work. “I worked 
hard. Two other men got a raise. I did 
not. Why?” 

I didn’t know any more than Ignatz. I 
tried to persuade him that jobs didn’t grow 
on trees. He found that out for himself. 

His next job, in a garage, seemed to be 
satisfactory. He made money, and though 
it took him quite a while to catch up, he 
had been out of work so long, he finally did. 
Then he got married, and his wife objected 
to his long hours and Sunday work. 


We cannot have 
any fun,” Ignatz complained to me. But all 
his friends urged him to keep on working, 
and he did, until business at the garage 
got so good that Ignatz’ boss took on an- 
other helper, and Ignatz left because the 
other helper got the easier—Ignatz meant 
less laborious—jobs, and Ignatz still had 
the heavy work. 


“We cannot go out. 


“He was not fair. I worked hard. I was 
there first,” he expostulated, when I was 
reproaching him for giving up that job. 
“T cannot help it. He was not fair to me!” 

Well, Ignatz could drive a car, and we 
used to let him take part of our family 
out when the family car drivers were work- 
ing, and he cut the grass in summer. Other 
people helped him, too, and he managed to 
live by these odd jobs. Afterwhile he got 
regular work again. 

An acquaintance of ours with a small 
country place who was building an over- 
night guest house wanted a good, trust- 
worthy man who would mow the lawns, 
look after the guests’ cars, and help in 
other ways. It seemed an ideal place for 
Ignatz and his wife and baby. There was 
a little cottage on the place where they 
could live. In the winter there would be 
plenty to do getting the place ready for 
the next summer. I congratulated myself 
that Ignatz was taken care of for life. 


But here he is! After two years, when 
everything seemed to be satisfactory, IJg- 
natz is out of a job again, and wants me 
to help him make out his application for 








tho 
— 
~~ 
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relief. Wants to know if I can find another 
job for him. 

Why did he leave the place in the coun- 
try? O, the lady wanted the vegetable gar- 
den to be twice as big next summer and she 
wanted Ignatz to make a flower garden, too, 
and he says it is not fair. Too much work 
for one man. So he left. 

Maybe it would have been too much 
work. I don’t know. But if Ignatz doesn’t 
school himself to accept a few unfairnesses 
he won't last long at any job. Why 
didn’t we get this into him in his school 
days? Did we make things too “fair” for 
him? Where did he get the idea that there 
is always justice for jobholders? I wonder. 


Signs of Spring 


Dr. Tooper wrote a poem 
All about the sky in spring, 
All about the blue, blue heavens, 
All about the birds a-wing. 
Reverently the teachers read it, 
Quoted it with smile or sob. 
Masterpiece? Well, Toop’s head man here. 
No one wants to lose his job. 


Technical Language for Deaf Pupils 


In these days when all modern schools 
are making a point of correlating the work 
of the Vocational and Academic Depart- 
ments, a new language difficulty has arisen. 

If the academic teacher tries to teach 
the language needed to describe wiring an 
electric light circuit, for instance, he has 
first to familiarize himself with every de- 
tail, also with the shop teacher’s method 
of doing the work. 

Then he has to be very careful not to 
overemphasize the importance of describing 
each step. A girl taking dressmaking must 
know that she lays the pattern on a fold 
of the material, marks the notches, pins 
the pattern securely, cuts out the garment, 
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etc. But when she writes about it in a le. | 


ter home all she needs to say is, “I cyt 
out my new dress today.” She will try 
to tell all, unless she is told not to. 

Or take a youthful painter. He mug 
learn that he sandpapers the bookcase, say, 
and scrubs it, and gets a No. 2 brush (or 
whatever it is) and thins the paint, etc. He 
needs all this in shop when he is learning 
each step in painting a book case. But 
after he learns it all he has to be restrained 
from writing it all up as an item for the 
school paper. ‘The outside world is inter. 
ested only in knowing that he has painted 
a bookcase. 

So, we may take it that language from the 
academic teacher’s point of view, and lan. 
guage from the shop teacher’s viewpoint, 
are two different problems, and we are mor 
convinced that shop language should be 
taught in the shop at the time the boy or 
girl is learning the technical process. We 
believe that each pupil should be shown 
the distinction between trade language— 
technical language—and conversational lan- 
guage. 

What do you think? 


Signs of Spring 


Pete Block makes sheep’s eyes 
At Mary Du Pray. 
Pete is fourteen, 
And she’s thirteen today. 
She showed me his love notes. 
He likes her the best. 
I don’t think he'll pass 
In his next English test. 


Acknowledgment 


Many thanks to Miss R. M. L. for the in- 
spirational verses she passed on to me ii 
care of the Volta Bureau. I am saving them 
to read again whenever I get that whats 
the-use feeling. 





You cannot prevent the birds of sadness from flying over your head, but 
you may prevent them from stopping to build their nests in your hair. 


—Chinese Proverb. 


| 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


They Discuss Some Unusual Aspects of Deafness 


Deafened at Fifteen 


Y SON’S deafness was quite a 
shock to him, as well as a terrible 
ordeal for the boy. We have taken 

him to doctors, medical centers, and at last 
to a research hospital, where they told him 
he would never hear again. The most sur- 
prising thing, and something the doctors 
could not understand, was that almost im- 
mediately after he became totally deaf, he 
began to depend on lip reading, and now 
reads the lips very easily. However, his 
history of deafness extends farther back. He 
had mastoid trouble in his right ear at the 
age of three; he has had scarlet fever twice, 
also measles and chicken pox; and after the 
first attack of scarlet fever at the age of 
five he was slightly hard of hearing. Two 
months after the second attack, when he 
was fifteen, he became stone deaf. 

He re- 
mained out of school several months, miss- 
ing the last half of the first semester. When 
the second semester started, he decided to 
He is a sophomore in 


He was very much depressed. 


return to school. 
high school, and is getting all possible co- 
operation from his teachers. Since he re- 
turned to school, he is quite the reverse of 
what he was, seems happy and gay, and 
never acts depressed. He even sings. 

He seems to be making an effort himself 
to school himself for his handicap. He has 
a wonderful sense of touch. He has taught 
himself to listen to the radio by touch, and 
also to carry on a telephone conversation 
by removing the cap from the receiver and 
touching the diaphragm. 


He is very ambitious and seems deter- 
mined to carry on his original plan to be- 
come a doctor. I would like to know how 
to help this boy and how to plan for his 
future education, so as to fit him for life. 
I don’t want him ever to be a hindrance to 
himself or a burden to others. While he 


has apparently adjusted himself, we, his 
parents, are still groping in the dark. 
Mrs. B. M., Ilinois. 

Answer: 

From all that you write of your son. | 
think you need have no fear that he will 
ever be “a hindrance to himself” or “a bur- 
den to others.” A boy who met so quickly 
the challenge of total deafness and adjusted 
himself to it is bound to adjust himself to 
life and make his own way. He will not 
be the first deafened young man to make 
a success of his life, as you will see by sev- 
eral printed accounts of other deaf young 
men and women that we are sending you. 
Please show these to him, because they will 
encourage him. 

It is not altogether surprising that your 
son manifested so soon an ability to read 
the lips, for his history shows a long pe- 
riod of progressive deafness, and he must 
have been reading the lips unconsciousl) 
for years before he had to depend on lip 
reading altogether. This has been true in 
other cases similar to his. 

What is remarkable in his development 
of sensitivity of touch so that he can un- 
derstand speech over the telephone by vi- 
bration alone. I know of only one other 
person who can do that, and she has been 
deaf most of her life, and had years of 
scientific training in the vibration method 
of recognizing speech. The deaf-blind learn 
to understand speech to an almost uncanny 
degree by placing their hands on the face 
of the speaker, but I have never heard of 
one who could understand over the tele- 
phone. 

The best thing you can do for him is to 
give him every cooperation and let him 
work out things for himself. Don’t try to 
suggest what he shall choose as a profes- 
sion. We know of physicians who have se- 
vere hearing handicaps and yet go on with 
their work, and at least two of them took 
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their specialized courses after the impair- 
ment was recognized. If your son decides 
to study medicine, it might be best for him 
to choose the research field and take a lab- 
oratory course; but I would let him choose 
for himself. He may change his mind after 
he graduates from high school, or he may 
win a scholarship in some other field. The 
thing for you to do is to fix your mind on 
a high goal for him and never discourage 
him from attempting to do all the things 
he planned to do before he became deaf. 
Just believe that he can do them. 


H. M. 


A Little Girl Who Was Afraid 


Nancy was two years and six months old 
when Miss R., of the Sarah Fuller Home 
first came to her. (I suppose it is well 
known that the Sarah Fuller Home, Rox- 
bury, Mass., was formerly a home for pre- 
school deaf children. For the past few 
years, instead of taking children to board, 
the Home has sent teachers into the chil- 
dren’s homes to instruct them and to in- 
struct the parents. The teachers visit each 
home two or three times a week, giving les- 
sons of an hour or so.) Nancy at that time 
was afraid of everything: strangers, strange 
places, animals, dolls, stuffed toys, espe- 
cially anything soft, fuzzy or woolly. She 
was a good child, very obedient when 
shown what to do, happy and gay in her 
home, but distrustful and fearful anywhere 
else. She learned readily from observation, 
and could dress herself. although she is 
slightly spastic. 

Miss R’s first lesson was not entirely a 
She had brought some very life- 
like stuffed animals, which threw Nancy 
into a spasm of fear. However, Nancy be- 
came interested in a Montessori inset, and 
some colored sticks with blocks into which 
the sticks were fitted. She quickly learned 
to match the colors. 

For several lessons, she made little fear- 
ful sounds continually, but gradually her 
belief in the kindness of her teacher in- 
creased, and with it her confidence. We 
found also that as the child began to trust 
Miss R. her liking for others increased. 


success. 
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One day we had a great victory. We 
were matching colored wools. Hitherto 
Nancy had refused to touch them, as she 
always refused to touch anything soft or 
fuzzy. She would point out the skein of 
the correct color for matching, but simply 
would not pick it up. This time, although 
obviously terrified, she picked up one skein, 
From that day on she definitely improved, 
She had finally learned that Miss R. would 
not ask her to do anything hurtful. 

Now, during her second year of study, 
she has learned to love her teacher, and 
will touch anything the teacher offers her. 
She now controls her fingers, uses her 
hands well, and walks almost normally. 

We are very grateful for all she has 
learned—the lip reading, the ability to read 
print, and numerous other acquirements. 
We are especially grateful for Nancy’s in- 
creased confidence and her greater enjoy- 
ment of life, her very evident happiness in 
all she does. We believe a good foun- 
dation for future education has been built 
by this early careful teaching. 


Mrs. C. L. C., Mass. 


Doris Likes the Radio 


Doris has about 40 per cent of hearing. 
Mrs. G. bought a Crystal Ear Amplifier 
Sears-Roebuck, and Doris began 
using it. I had taught Doris to say 
“thumb,” but she said it incorrectly. The 
first time she used the amplifier she pro- 
nounced “thumb” correctly; but when she 
is not using the amplifier she goes back to 
the wrong way. She will use the hearing 
aid only when she is in the mood for it. 
She likes to sit by the radio and crochet, 
as her mother does; and when she does this 
she wants the amplifier. On one occasion 
she was visiting me, and when her mother 
came to take her home she went through 
the motions of crocheting and listening to 
the radio with her ear piece. I pretended 
I did not understand, and held my ear down 
to her for her to tell me. She made loud 
singing and humming sounds, which indi- 
cated clearly that she was imitating the mu- 
sic she heard over the radio. 

Mrs. J. McG., New Jersey. 


(Continued on page 249) 
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“As Long as There is Deafness” 


‘6 AY the Volta Bureau continue its 
good work as long as there is 
deafness in the land!” This mes- 

sage, from a friend in Massachusetts who 
sent a contribution for the Golden Birthday 
Fund. is typical of many. As the anniversary 
celebration approaches, more and more 
checks for the Fund have come rolling in- 
to the office, and the heart-warming mes- 
sages that have accompanied them are ap- 
preciated fully as much as the gifts them- 
selves. Groups of teachers in the Cleve- 
land Day School, the Horace Mann School, 
the Boston School at Randolph, the Rhode 
Island School, the Oregon School and the 
Utah School have sent joint contributions. 
Many individual teachers who attended the 
Birthday Parties reported upon last month 
have also sent generous personal checks in 
addition to their party contributions. And, 
as one superintendent has expressed it, 
“the professional and spiritual effect of 
these parties far outweighs the financial 
returns.” Hard of hearing friends and par- 
ents of deaf children are also expressing 
their good wishes in messages and contri- 
butions. 

One especially inspiring and challeng- 
ing piece of work is that of a young deaf 
man, Mr. William Pickhardt, a recent grad- 
uate of Clarke School, who has personally 
secured contributions to the amount of sev- 
eral hundred dollars—conclusive evidence 
that his own speech is not only fluent, but 
also persuasive! Many other Clarke School 
alumni have also sent generous contribu- 


tions, and many graduates of the Clarke 
School teacher training department. 

Rumors of more Birthday Parties are in 
the air, and we shall be hoping to report 
upon them before long. 

We wish that we could share with every 
reader the encouragement brought by the 
personal messages. Here are just a few: 

“The Volta has a real place in the life of 
the teacher of the deaf and is performing 
its mission as always with credit. Many 
happy returns!” 

“Each month, the VoLta REview sends 
a message of courage and inspiration to 
the hard of hearing. If I must have a han- 
dicap, I am thankful it is one which ena- 
bles me to join a group of gallant individ- 
uals who make every effort to prevent the 
spread of this handicap to future genera- 
tions. The Volta Bureau never fails.” 

“I am thankful to the Volta Bureau for 
the service it renders and for the inspira- 
tion received.” 

“No amount, however large, could ade- 
quately express our appreciation of the 
great and indispensable service which the 
Volta Bureau is performing.” 

“Best wishes for continued years of ser- 
vice in your special and humane field, and 
heartfelt appreciation for the inspiration 
and guidance which you have given me.” 

“I have been a Life Member of the As- 
sociation for many years. The Volta Bu- 
reau has been an inspiration and help to 
me, first as a teacher of the deaf, and now 
as one who has joined the ranks of the 











GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 
The Volta Bureau—June 27, 1937 
The American Association—August 26, 1940 


“It is not the coin I give you that counts, but 
the warmth that it carries with it from my hand.” 


Please detach this slip, fill in the blank on the 
other side, and send it with your check. No 
amount is too small to give—or too large! 
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Birthday Contributors from February 22 to March 21 


Arbaugh, Alice 


Baker, Frances 
Becker, Kathryn 
Bassett, Edith 
Bergan, Frederick 
Betz, Dorothy 
Blish, Isabel Steele 
Blish, Stanford C. 
Boston School for the 
Randolph, Mass. 
Bowman, Blanche 
Bunger, Anna M. 
Burtnett, Alice 


Deaf, 


Cahill, Robert F. 

Cason, Mary Daniel 
Charron, Gladys 

Clarke School Alumnae at Utah 
School for the Deaf 
‘oburn, Alice T. 

‘oburn, Julia 

‘ogan, Josephine A. 
‘onsiglio, Master Donald 
‘owan, Mr. Joseph 

‘rispell, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
‘ropper. Adeline R. 


OO 


Dinsberg, Dr. W. 
Dixon, S. Helen 
Dodge, May B. 
Downey, Isabel A. 


Elliott, Evangeline 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln 


Finch, Wallace J. 
Finn, Betsy 


Fleming, Hazel G. 
Frankel, James S. 
Frankenthal, Sybil 


Grout, Zira R. 
Garfield, Lena G. 
Gibson, Ann M. 
Goode, Mary M. 
Green, Beulah 
Gruver, Cora E. 


Hancock, Frances 


Hansen, Anders,—Nastved, 


Denmark 
Heider, Fritz and Grace 
Heinrichs, Eunice J. 
Henderson, Jennie M. 


James, Helen P. 
Jesseman, Victoria C. 
Johnstone, Sally 
Joiner, Enfield 
Jonas, Irene C. 


Keefe, Mary R. 
Kennedy, Eloise 
Kennedy, Lydia 
Kester, Dorothy 
Kline, Samuel B. 


Lee, Alice S. 
Lee, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 


Le Gore, S. Margaret 


MacNutt, Ena G. 
McKeen, Frances 
McQuillan, Ann 
Mulholland, Ann M. 


Nelson, Jean 

New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing 

Nicholson, Mrs. W. R. 


Odell, Mrs. Mabel E. 
Oiesen, Asta 

Oiesen, Marie 

Olson, M. Christine 

Oregon School for the Deaf 


Patten, Helen T. 

Park, Ruth A. 

Pickhardt, Mr. William Paul 
Pickhardt, Mrs. Carl 
Pittenger, Priscilla 

Pugh, Gladys 


Richards, Edith 
Ritchey, Florence R. 


Scharmann, Mr. Chester 
Schlabach, Mrs. K. E. 
Schmitz, Dr. D. A. 
Silverman, S. Richard 
Smillie, Helen 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Earle E. 
Smith, C. Virginia 

Stroud, Edith 

Tilly, Vivian 

Van Orsdall, Nell M. 


Ward, Lavilla A. 

Weaver, Stella E. 

Welch, Mrs. Mary R. 

Welsh, Eugenia 

Williams, Mary E. 

Zinsser, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Zinsser, Mr. and Mrs. William 








hard of hearing.” 

“This contribution is an expression of 
gratitude for what the Volta Bureau and 
the American Association have meant to 
me for more than a quarter of a century, 
giving constant help in teaching deaf chil- 
dren in America and Japan.” 

(From India) “I was planning to come 
to America to see the deaf schools and to 
attend the Golden Anniversary in Provi- 


dence, but unfortunately I have to come 
back to my country from England owing to 
European war. Please convey my best 
wishes to Golden Anniversary, and every 
help that can be on my behalf I am ready 
to do.” 

“My best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of the Bureau which has helped us all 
so much all down through the years since it 
was established.” 








I should like to contribute to the 


Golden Birthday Fund. Please put 
my name and message in the Birth- 


day Book. 





1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


VoLta BuREAUv, 


Name 
Address - 


MESSAGE: 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teac Ly e rs ot Lj p Rea c| n g ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAuMEE ROBERTS 


1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 


1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 
Chico 

Miss Hattie L. WILLIAMS 
193 E. First Ave. 

El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
561 So. 10th Street 


Pasadena 


Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 
Hotel Green 


San Francisco 


Miss HitpaA Marte ForscrReNE 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Littian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SmitH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 
West Hartford 
Miss EvetinA DuNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 
Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Atice Poo.e 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 


1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutien CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Mrs. L. A. MoncrieF 

Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 


Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Louise Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENcLAND ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 

Miss Epitw F. KenpbA.y 

60 Temple Street 

Phone: 2-0833 

Worcester 

Miss Grace LANcpOoN BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 

61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Besste L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss Etuet M. Cosy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Y psilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuIst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WituiaAM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 317] 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Syspit FRANKENTHAI 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Nebraska 


Grand Island 

Miss LILLIAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 

Mrs. Heten N. WElss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss Fiorence E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MArGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etuet J. TuRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 17] 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss MInnIeE B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 

Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Vt. Vernon 

Miss Repecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING 


Miss PAuLineE RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 


Miss ExvizaBetu G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 

Miss IRENE PURCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Martie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss Maset V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VircintA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 

Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 
South College 

Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucite P. TurNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Miss Estuer H. Rees 
745 S. 5th St., East 


Phone: HY 1129 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise NowLin 
Shelmore Apartments 


Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss EvizABETH WITHERSPNO. 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 
Seattle 
Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mriprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 
Mrs. Linian L. Cuyurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 





FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





My Son is Hard of Hearing 


By A FATHER 


We Did Not Know What Was Wrong 


T WAS years before we realized that 
there was anything wrong with our 
boy. He seemed quite normal in every 
respect until he was well started in school. 
To be sure, he had been slow in learning to 
talk, but we were assured that was not un- 
common, particularly with boys. And he 
had never become a good talker—he had a 
slight lisp and some of his enunciations 
were “fuzzy.” But his female relatives 
thought such deficiencies were “cute” and 
the rest of us overlooked them, thinking 
they would pass away in due time. We 
had never noticed any difficulty on his part 
in hearing what was said by others. We 
often remarked, when calling him from a 
distance, that he seemed too absorbed in 
his occupation of the moment to hear us, 
but we smilingly said he had a remarkable 
power of concentration, and let it go at that. 
What seemed to me a more serious mat- 
ter, however, was his inability to use cor- 
rectly the simplest words. Present and past 
tenses of verbs seemed alike to him. Then, 
too, he habitually omitted the articles 
“the” and “a” and sometimes other very 
small words. Thus, ““Teacner say—™ would 
take the place of “The teacher said—.” Be- 
ing something of a stickler for good Eng- 
lish, I was worried by this, and I tried 
lamely to correct it, but without any marked 
success. 


He Disliked Reading 


He was about seven when he began ex- 
periencing serious difficulty in school. His 
mother and I, both constant and wide read- 
ers, were distressed when the teacher re- 
ported that John wasn’t reading as he 
should. With a home library filled with 
books in which we took great pride, we 
tried amateurishly to interest him in read- 


ing at home. But here we encountered 
for the first time one of those baffling com- 
plexes that so entangle cases of this kind 
as to make correct diagnosis very difficult. 
John had had trouble in his reading class 
in school; he had felt the teacher’s rebuke 
and his classmates’ scorn; therefore, want- 
ing to run no risk of further unpleasant- 
ness of the kind at home, he kept away 
from books. The reaction logical 
enough from his point of view, but we 
couldn’t understand it at the time. We 
tried all kinds of devices—picture books, 
reading aloud in the family circle, and 
just leaving attractive books lying around. 
It was all of no use. He preferred a kit 
of tools or out-door activities. Plainly, he 
was a “doer,” but that didn’t help any in a 
school system which, whether rightly or 
wrongly, is founded upon the use of books. 
It is said upon good authority that seventy 
per cent of our current knowledge comes 
to us through the medium of the printed 
page. 


was 


A child who does not read is seri- 
ously handicapped from the beginning. 


First News of His Deafness Disbelieved 


Not all of his teachers during this pe- 
riod were critical—several were very sym- 
pathetic but did not perceive the basic diffi- 
culty. One in particular, however, seemed 
especially lacking in something that every 
teacher of children should have—a reason- 
able degree of patience. She told John 
he was bad, that he would have to repeat 
his grade, and one day kept him locked 
in a closet adjacent to the classroom for 
a half hour after the rest of the class had 
gone home. About this time another 
teacher sent word to us that the boy was 
deaf and should have special training. The 
tactless manner of transmitting the mes- 
sage antagonized us. Of course it couldn’t 
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be true—the teacher was merely imperti- 
nent. We tested John’s hearing and re- 
sponsiveness again and again—to be sure, 
there was something unusual about him, 
but we couldn't believe it was deafness. It 
was perhaps some mental quirk or childish 
indifference, but not deafness. Parental 
instinct, springing to the defense of the 
child, stood in the way of our accepting 
this teacher’s judgment and so another 
year went by. 

John’s speech was not improving and 
[ spent many anxious hours trying to 
fathom the difficulty. My wife is a nurse 
with a background of experience under 
some very good surgeons and I am an en- 
gineer with, I like to believe, some an- 
alytical ability. Between us we explored 
all the visible possibilities. We were sure 
there was something wrong with the lad’s 
speech centers—the function of speech is 
known to be very delicately balanced and 
perhaps some little deficiency there would 
account for the entire difficulty. We read 
everything we could find that might have 
a bearing upon the subject, but never ar- 
rived at any satisfactory answer. The fam- 
ily doctor who brought John into the world 
laughed at our fears. He tested John’s 
hearing with a watch and said the boy 
would outgrow his speech abnormalities. 


First School Failure 


Then, John failed in one of his grades, 
partly because of an illness that kept him 
out three weeks, but also in considerable 
part because of his aversion to studying 
from books. This was a terrific blow to 
the lad’s self-confidence and seriously im- 
paired it. At eight years of age he had 
been declared a failure under the authority 
of a sovereign state operating through its 
public school system. His report cards, 
bearing these disgraceful marks, might as 
well have been public records, for his 
teachers, his parents, and some of his 
classmates saw them, and all his little 
world was aware of his disgrace. The 
rebellious pout and the furtive glance were 
inevitable consequences. When you under- 
mine an individual’s self-confidence, wheth- 
er he be child or man, you have destroyed 
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a part of one of the most valuable attri- 
butes with which Nature endowed him. Yet 
we had permitted that very thing to happen 
to our son, and the agency was the public 
school. 

His attitude toward the school now be. 
came another very serious part of the prob. 
lem. He hated it, he hated the teachers, 
he hated books. He insisted it wasn’t nec. 
essary to have an education—I had told 
him once that many successful men did 
not have much schooling. He became in. 
terested in two or three boys whose public 
school experience was somewhat similar to 
his own, all misfits, and I began to realize 
that the very public school intended to 
fit my son for citizenship was becoming 
instrumental in developing in him an anti- 
social complex which might result, under 
quite possible circumstances, in his becom- 
ing a very objectionable citizen. Also, the 
boy was definitely acquiring the habit of 
failure. “I can’t do it—I’m dumb, I guess,” 
was a common answer to questions about 
his lessons. In moments of desperation 
for which I can never forgive myself, I 
sometimes spoke harshly to him and told 
him he must keep trying. The look in his 
eyes at those moments, dumbly expressive 
of futility, despair, and the hopelessness 
of a caged animal, will haunt me to my dy- 
ing day. 


“Opportunity Class” 


The climax of this part of the story 
came when the principal of the school, 
whom a great university had pronounced 
a “doctor of philosophy,” told my wife that 
John could not continue in the regular 
classes and would have to go into the “op- 
portunity” class. This was a staggering 
blow, for the so-called “opportunity” class 
was referred to by the other pupils as the 
“dumb-bell” class and was composed large- 
ly of children of very obvious deficiencies. 
Some of the members of the class were 
several years older than John and were 
clearly kept in school only because of legal 
requirements. One was a foreign-born 
child just learning English; many were of 
foreign parentage; one girl of this class 
subsequently left school because of preg- 
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nancy. This was the kind of opportunity 
modern educators, with Ph.D.’s, offered my 


son. In blind rebellion I swore it should 
never be. We would mortgage everything 


we had and send him to a private school, 
we would demand an overhauling of the 
local public administration, we 
would fight with all our resources until 
something happened. Something did hap- 
pen, but not what we had expected. 


schoc | 


The First Realization of Deafness 

An insignificant item in a daily news- 
paper, falling under my hurried eye, 
changed the whole course of John’s life. 
Professor Elizabeth MacDonald 
that is not her real name—of the faculty 
of a large and well-known university, had 
spoken somewhere in the city the day be- 
fore on speech defects in children, a sub- 
ject in which she had specialized. I had 
never heard of her and the newspaper ‘of- 
fered no further information, so I wrote 
the professor and asked if | could not 
bring my boy to her, explaining that he 
was troubled with a speech difficulty we 
could not understand. She replied cour- 
teously, suggesting a time and place, and 
John and I went. I found her to be a 
most gracious person, radiating confidence. 
She told me she had two children of her 
own and when she spoke to John it put him 
After exchanging two 
or three remarks with him she rose from 
her chair and walked around the room. 
still conversing with the boy. I thought 
she was nervous or perhaps had mislaid 


of course. 


at ease at once. 


something for which she was searching. 
I was wondering when she was going to 
begin the examination of the child’s speech 
when I was startled to see her stop sud- 
denly, beckon to me and, as I approached 
her, to hear her say to me in a quietly ac- 
cusing tone, “Didn't you know this boy is 
hard of hearing?” 


Unconscious Lip Reading 
My expression must have signalled the 
shock I experienced for she at once began 
to explain. All the time she talked to 
John his eyes were fixed on her face; 
when she walked about the room behind 
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him, he turned in his chair in order to 
watch her lips. Alone and battling up-hill 
throughout his childhood, against odds he 
could not comprehend, he had instinctively 
learned the elements of lip-reading in order 
to supplement a deficient hearing. His 
speech defect? There was none. Patiently 
the good professor explained to me that a 
deaf child speaks as he hears. The words 
of others sound blurred and muffled to him, 
so that is the way he speaks himself. Omis- 
sion of articles and other small words? 
Most people slight their “thuh’s” and 
“and’s,” so it is no wonder that a child 
who hears but part of them learns to think 
them unimportant and slides over them. 
The mixed-up verbs were a more complex 
symptom but related to the same cause. 
How about his intelligence and the need 
for special training in school? Well, no 
child who could, unaided, cover up a hear- 
ing defect by teaching himself lip-reading 
could be seriously lacking in intelligence. 
It was more than likely that the single ex- 
planation of his deficiency in hearing 
would account for all the trouble he had 
had in school. What to do? The gentle pro- 
fessor was not a physician. I should take 
the boy to a good doctor or to a specialist 
in ear disorders. She could do nothing 
more for us. 

Nothing more? I shall remember her 
always with the deepest gratitude. She 
had let a great light into a very dark cor- 
ner, she had pointed out a clear way of 
What she had done in those 
few minutes was eventually to mean to 
John all the difference between a life of 
failure. or worse, and a normal life as 
a useful citizen. She had given us, John’s 
parents, new hope through an understand- 
ing of what we were combating. But—she 
also gave us cause for many a dreary 
heartache; John was now nine years old— 
why had we not learned the truth before? 


procedure. 


Dr. Brown 


Among my professional acquaintances 
was a distinguished physician at one of the 
great medical centers in the city where I 
worked. Shortly after the visit to Profes- 
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sor MacDonald | called up my physician- 
friend, made an appointment and went to 
his office. “I don’t expect you to take the 
case, Doctor,” I said, after describing 
John’s difficulty, “but I’m asking your ad- 
vice as to where I should take my boy.” 
The doctor asked a few questions; the boy 
wasn’t acutely deaf—only slightly hard 
of hearing? Of course I knew, didn’t I? 
that the ear is one part of the body in 
which surgery is not of much use? [| 
shouldn’t expect too much, even from the 
He himself didn’t specialize 
in ear work so he couldn’t undertake di- 
rectly to help, but he finally recommended 
that I go to Doctor Brown, who conducted 
a private hospital for those afflicted with 
defective hearing. So John, my wife and 
I went to see Doctor Brown. We actually 
never saw Doctor Brown, but spent a half 
hour with his assistant. O, yes! Doctor 
Brown would be very glad to take the case. 
He had had so many years of experience 
and had helped so many others. I noticed 
that the doctor-assistant showed not the 
slightest interest in John—he scarcely 
even spoke to the boy; all his talk was 
directed to us. Doctor Brown’s methods 
were very scientific and thorough—here 
was a book he had written. When I 
pressed the doctor for details we were told 
that of course Doctor Brown’s system of 


best doctors. 


treatment necessitated our leaving the boy 
at the hospital for a period of months. 
We said that was impossible—we lived 
twenty-five miles away and John was in 
school. Well, then, perhaps treatments two 
or three times a week could be arranged. 
As to the nature of the treatments the doc- 
tor was very vague—it would depend upon 
the diagnosis. By this time I was becom- 
ing suspicious and asked about costs. When 
we were told that we should have at least 
two hundred dollars ready if we wanted 
Doctor Brown to take the case we decided 
it was time to leave. It was clear that 
Doctor Brown’s assistant at least was more 
interested in the money than in the boy. 
For all he knew John might have been 
stone deat and quite incurable, for he 


made no examination. We had started 
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out with high hope and firm resolve. This 
was but an unexpected reverse, we told 
each other, and must not be allowed to de. 
ter us. But, as it turned out, it was the 
first of a long, expensive and painful se. 
ries of disappointments. We had only 
begun. 


The First Audiometer Test 


Next I found the name and address of 
a league for the hard-of-hearing and called 
them up. Certainly, they would be glad to 
see me and couldn't I bring the boy in? 
No, there was no charge. 
went. The offices were very systematically 
An efficient young woman re- 
ceived us and wrote the case history on 
a card. Then we were told that an audiom- 
eter chart should be made. I knew what 
the instrument was  and_ consented. 
The child listened in a telephone receiver 
and indicated when he heard sounds and 
when he did not. The result was a graph 
plotted on a sheet of paper about the size 
of a letterhead, showing the auditory re- 
sponse, or sensitivity of hearing, for va- 
rious wave-lengths of sound, and beside it, 
for comparison, a line representing normal 
averages. The young woman operating 
the device showed me this record with a 
triumphant gesture. There was the scien- 
tific measurement of my son’s hearing de- 
ficiency. His hearing was almost normal 
in the longer wave-lengths but shaded off 
in the shorter, or higher pitches. 


So down we 


arranged. 


“He must hear men’s voices more read- 
ily than women’s,” said the young woman, 
as though that clinched the matter. 

As an engineer I was much interested, 
but as the father of a boy who was hard 
of hearing I said, as politely as I could, 
“Well, now that we know, what is the next 
step?” 

The lady seemed a little embarrassed and 
explained that of course the league could 
not give treatments—I would have to go to 
a doctor for that—but perhaps’ we could 
put the boy in their lip-reading classes. 
The words made me smile bitterly—he 
didn’t need training in lip-reading just 
then. However, I conferred with my wife. 
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It would mean one of us bringing him to 
the city once a week, taking him out of 
school for the purpose. Since it would 
not help his hearing, but merely refine 
what he had already acquired, untutored, 
we thanked the league lady and departed. 

There are many leagues for the hard-of- 
hearing in various cities and I have no 
doubt they do a great deal of good. I 
would not want this narrative to be taken 
as the slightest disparagement of their ef- 
forts. This one was simply unable to as- 
sist my son. I know nothing of their work 
beyond that. 


Learning About Hearing Defects 


Each excursion of this kind was followed 
by a period in which my wife and I talked 
things over, tried to understand the sig- 
nificance of the previous episode and devel- 
oped plans for the next effort. We talked 
to everyone who could tell us about experi- 
ences with difficulties in hearing. One of 
my grateful memories is that of an hour 
spent with a fellow-engineer employed in 
the laboratories of a great telephone com- 
pany. He described the construction of 
the ear, its mechanism and manner of 
functioning. Of course, it was vaguely fa- 
miliar to me from my high-school “physi- 
ology” days, but it had never before been 
explained to me so interestingly nor so 
clearly. All is very simple, he said, from 
the outer ear, past the three little bones in 
the middle ear, to the spiral passageway 
But from 
this point on all is mystery. The selectivity 
of the tiny cilia like the tuned strings on a 
harp, each one conveying the sense of 


of the cochlea, or inner ear. 


sound from a single wave-length, the irre- 
placeability of the fluid in which they 
float, and the manner of changing a me- 
chanical vibration into a sensory expe- 
rience—these baffle engineers and_physi- 
ologists alike. 

My engineer-friend discussed hearing 
aids. Some are very good, scientifically 
efficient, and are most helpful to those 
whose hearing is definitely and irretriev- 
ably impaired. But, said he, one’s hear- 
ing is like most other bodily functions—it 
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must be exercised if it is to retain its effi- 
ciency. Even an imperfect hearing should 
be exercised in order not to become need- 
lessly more imperfect. Thus, a mechanical 
or electrical aid may sometimes relieve 
the normal functioning of the ear and per- 
mit it to become lazy and less efficient. One 
learns to rely upon the artificial aid in- 
stead of upon his own senses. 


Nevertheless, we bought a very fine elec- 
trical hearing aid and induced the boy to 
use it at times. It undoubtedly helped him 
but he would not wear it regularly because, 
he said, it attracted too much attention. 
It did one thing we had not anticipated, 
however—it was visible evidence to all his 
teachers and classmates that he suffered 
from a deficiency and that his parents were 
doing what they could to help him. We 
noticed a marked change in the attitude 
of his teachers from this period. 


More Medical Treatment 


Several people had told us of Doctor 
James Angelus in a nearby city who was 
noted as an eye and ear specialist. The 
league for the hard-of-hearing had shown 
us a long list of doctors registered with 
them for such work and I had noted his 
name upon that list. Our next step was 
to take John to Doctor Angelus. After an 
initial examination by the famous specialist 
we arranged a schedule which was faithfully 
carried out for a year, but as I remember 
it now there was never at any time in that 
year an expression from the great man 
as to what was the difficulty, what plan 
of treatment was being pursued, or what 
the chances of success might be. Every 
Saturday morning I drove ten miles with 
the boy, waited during a_ fifteen-minute 
treatment, paid the doctor five dollars, 
drove home again and rushed off to my 
own office to make up for lost time. The 
treatments consisted of irrigations to clean 
out mucus and the use of a pump for 
what I gather was approximately the same 
purpose. The doctor “tested” John’s hear- 
ing by having the boy repeat numbers 
spoken in varying tones by the doctor. At 
the end of the year the doctor said John’s 
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tonsils must come out. We held a family 
council at home. My wife said that in the 
light of her professional experience (she 
had assisted at scores of tonsillectomies) 
and from her observation of the boy’s 
throat and general physical condition 
there was not the slightest indication of 
need for removing his tonsils. We agreed 
that his hearing had not improved one iota; 
I knew that I was out fifty Saturday morn- 
ings and two hundred fifty dollars; and 
the boy, without any compensating bene- 
fits, had been well started upon that path 
of patient suffering at the hands of doctors 
which he has followed uncomplainingly 
ever since and probably will the rest of 
his life. We left Doctor James Angelus 
forthwith and have never returned. 
Private School? 

We had defied the school principal with 
his “opportunity” class and had kept John 
in the regular classes. He had been obliged 
to repeat one grade—a most disheartening 
experience for a child of any spirit and 
one I was determined he should never un- 
dergo a second time. His marks in subse- 
quent grades were just about high enough 
to enable him to pass and even that was 
possible only with considerable help at 
home. He still hated school but he found 
that some of the teachers were not so bad. 
They were beginning to understand him. 
We said to ourselves that of course he 
could never get through high school but 
we would keep him in the public school 
until it was clear that he couldn’t make the 
passing grades. Then we would raise the 
money somehow to put him in a private 
school where he would receive special at- 
tention. We wanted him to have the bene- 
fit of mingling with the children of a de- 
mocracy in the public school so long as he 
could carry the load. After that the bur- 
den would have to be ours. 

So John got as far as the seventh grade. 
Here the breaking point seemed to have 
been reached and I went to the headmaster 
of a well-known private school and had a 
long talk with him. It was arranged that 
John should enter his school that Fall and 


I was assured that he would not have to 
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suffer the humiliations of public marks and 
advertised failure which characterize the 
experience of so many children in the pub- 
lic schools. But John never entered the 
private school. Again the unexpected hap- 
pened. 

We have an unusual number of doctors 
in our little town and of course we could 
not know them all. We had met Doctor 
Davidson and his wife at social affairs, 
and we understood he was a general prac- 
titioner and a member of the local board 
of education. One evening that summer 
before John was to enter private school 
my wife greeted me excitedly with the 
news that Doctor Davidson had made a 
public announcement that he was abandon- 
ing general practice and was specializing 
in nose, throat and ear work. He had had 
special training and experience in_ this 
field and was launching out. My wife and 
I went to see him, without taking John. 
We dreaded to suggest to the harrassed 
youngster that more suffering, more exami- 
nations and more experimentation were 
ahead. We found the doctor much inter- 
ested and most intelligent. He spent a 
half hour talking leisurely with us, ask- 
ing about details and explaining the pos- 
sibilities. He warned us not to expect 
anything until he had examined John’s 
ears and he wanted John to come in alone. 
So it was arranged. 


Sympathetic Understanding 


We ‘tensely awaited John’s return from 
that first visit. He came in grinning. 

“Say,” he boomed from the doorway, 
“that doctor is the finest fellow I ever met. 
Why, he used to be a scoutmaster and he 
knows several of my teachers. I told him 
Miss Kallet was a pain in the neck and he 
agreed with me. He is a fine fellow, all 
right.” 

“But what about your ears, son?” we 
insisted. 

“O, he just looked me over,” replied 
the object of our worries, adding as an 
afterthought, “Said for me to come back 
next Tuesday.” 

At Doctor Davidson’s suggestion I went 
to his office to learn the results of the first 
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examination. There was nothing struc- 
turally wrong, he said, and the only pos- 
sible deduction was that there was a lack 
of sensitivity in certain sections of the 
sound-spectrum, as previously indicated by 
the audiometer test. However, the defi- 
ciency was very slight, which accounted 
for its having escaped detection so long. 
Here was the principal hope, for if even 
a very slight improvement could be 
brought about it would bring his hear- 
ing up to nearly a normal level, whereas 
if the deficiency were greater a slight im- 
provement would be of little consequence. 
There was a possibility, but no more than 
that, of effecting a slight improvement. The 
doctor’s tests had showed that the Eusta- 
chian tubes, connecting the middle ear to 
the pharynx, were not clear, possibly being 
closed with adhesions. If these tubes could 
be cleared so as to admit air freely, hear- 
ing might be slightly benefited. Methods 
available for this purpose were tedious 
The whole program would 
be experimental and the results, even if 
positive, relatively slight. That possibility, 
however, might mean much to the boy. 
The doctor seemed to be most anxious for 
me to understand the uncertainty of the 
outcome and he refrained from making 
any recommendations, all of which 
pressed me favorably. 

I went home and discussed the situation 
with my wife and, later, with John. The 
result was that John a few days later re- 
ported to the doctor for his first treat- 
ment. That was five years ago. For the 
first two years he went twice a week, then 
for a period it was once a week. Now it is 
once in two weeks and some day it will 
be only once a month. ‘At each visit a 
local anesthetic is applied—by itself a most 
disagreeable experience—and then a pul- 
sating air pressure is pumped into the 
Eustachian tubes, the work being carried 
on through the nostrils and the mouth. 
By means of a sensitive test device the 
doctor can determine whether the tubes 
are clear or not. My son has submitted 
patiently to this, with never a complaint 
nor protest, a circumstance which alone 
must have a powerful influence in building 


and uncertain. 


im- 
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strength of character. I feel that it is very 
questionable if I in his stead could have 
gone through with it. 


General Improvement 


There has been a slight improvement, 
just enough to enable him to hear plainly 
under favorable conditions. His own 
speech has cleared up very well, although 
he still thinks English a bore and a nui- 
sance and still occasionally confuses his 
verb forms. He reads very well when he 
must, but rarely picks up a book for the 
pleasure of reading by himself. He has 
made his grades each year in the public 
school and will graduate next year, at 
eighteen. 

The most remarkable change of all, how- 
ever, has been in his attitude toward life 
in general and school in particular. He 
first went to Doctor Davidson in June, 
five years ago, when we had arranged for 
him to start private school the following 
September. Within two months there was 
so much promise of improvement that when 
school opened he went back voluntarily to 
the public school. I want to make it clear 
that the promise of improvement was not 
so much in his hearing as in his self-con- 
fidence. Good Doctor Davidson’s treat- 
ments were part physical and part psy- 
chological, although he himself would never 
admit the second, I am sure. He talked 
to John, winning his confidence from the 
start; he encouraged the boy and built up 
his slowly recovering confidence in him- 
self; and he had a definite plan for the 
treatments and kept us informed, thereby 
establishing our confidence in him. 

When John returned to school five years 
ago his mother and | went privately to 
each of his teachers, explained his hearing 
deficiency and what we were trying to do 
for him, and asked that he be given a seat 
in class where he could hear the teacher 
and receive any other consideration which 
might be practicable. The results have 
been most gratifying. Because the teach- 
ers now understand the case they are eager 
to do everything they can to help. I do 
not want to give the impression that he 
is specially favored, for I do not think he 
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is; he has merely been given enough at- 
tention to insure that he receives the same 
instruction as the others. The effect upon 
his recovering self-confidence has _ been 
cumulative. These various circumstances I 
have described, including a slight but defi- 
nite improvement in his hearing, enabled 
him to do a little better work. This showed 
him his own capabilities and encouraged 
him to continue his efforts. His marks 
have been low, but passing, and they have 
consistently improved a little each year. A 
few years ago we were sure he would never 
be able to finish high school; now he is 
not only sure to graduate next year, but 
he is talking about college. 


Misunderstanding Has Left Its Mark 


But those tragic early years have left a 
i) ’ p 

He is inclined to 

woods 


deep mark upon him. 
solitary pursuits, tramping the 
alone with his dog, or working down- 
stairs at the bench long hours by himself. 
He will probably never do much reading. 
a disappointment which his mother and I 
find it difficult to accept, but he does very 
well with his hands. He plays the piano 
and is skillful with tools. He stands close 
to the head of his class in art and in me- 
chanical drawing. He has built a model 
railroad and village downstairs, construct- 
ing all the houses out of cardboard and 
painting them, making trees, mountains, 
and roads, and illuminating the entire vil- 
lage with miniature electric lights. He 
dismantled an old automobile down to the 
last piston ring, reassembled it and made 
it run. He will never know the joys of 
reading Keats, Tyndall, or Emerson, but 
perhaps there are compensations in creative 
work with one’s own hands. At least, he 
will probably always be able to earn his 
living, which is something. 

His hearing will never be normal and 
as the years go by his difficulty may in- 
crease. He will have to visit doctors fre- 
quently to have his Eustachian tube in- 
flated. He must avoid head colds, throat 
infections and catarrh. He should not go 
swimming. A deaf person uses up energy 
in trying to hear just as in doing muscu- 
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lar work, so we have tried to lead him in 
developing proper habits of rest and of 
avoidance of over-exertion. He has to sit 
well down in front at the theater. At the 
dinner table we all speak a little more 
loudly than we would otherwise and try 
to see that he participates in the conver- 
sation. We make it a pgint to enunciate 
our words distinctly. In return, John has 
a new outlook on life. He still has his 
moments of discouragement—who does 
not?—-but for the most part he is a reason- 
ably happy boy. 


Hard of Hearing Casualties 


We shall never forget that we, his _par- 
ents, failed to perceive the cause of his 
difficulty until it was pointed out to us 
after he had suffered immeasurably be- 
cause of it. At the same time it is hard 
for us to recall without bitterness those 
early years in school when others, who 
might be expected to recognize various 
deficiencies in children, not only failed to 
do so but in addition heaped upon his 
young shoulders unnecessary — burdens 
which seem, in the light of our present 
understanding, little short of barbarous. 
There is no advantage for me or my son 
in thus reviewing what has long gone by. 
But there are said to be hundreds of 
thousands of school children with defective 
hearing in the United States. A_ recent 
survey in New York City indicated over 
six per cent of the school children ex- 
amined to have a measurable hearing loss, 
and I understand efforts are there being 
made to provide special facilities for their 
care. But there must still be countless 
communities, like ours. where the schools 
group all the children together, herding 
them pell-mell along the road, until those 
who cannot keep up are eliminated, falling 
by the wayside, while the careless throng 
hurries on. Some of the casualties are 
undoubtedly due in part to deficient hear- 
ing. Perhaps this recital of our experi- 
ence may help to draw attention of parents, 
teachers, and doctors to this great problem, 
especially acute in childhood, thereby per- 
haps indirectly being of some assistance 
to some other parents’ son or daughter. 
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DISCUSSION 
By Harriet MontrAGuE 

This is as graphic an account as has 
ever been penned of the experiences of a 
hard of hearing child whose impairment 
is unrecognized. Nobody can read _ this 
story of suffering and not be profoundly 
moved. The tale is all the more moving 
because it was written by the child’s father, 
and reflects the bewilderment and pain of 
these young parents in the face of some- 
thing they did not understand. 

Most of the incidents recounted here 
must have occurred ten or twelve years 
ago. since the boy is now eighteen. 
Not so much was being done then for 
the hard of hearing child as is being done 
today. With the increased emphasis on 
hearing tests in public schools, and the 
greater attention being paid to the follow- 
up after such tests—medical examinations, 
proper seating in the school room, lip read- 
ing instruction, hearing aids, help outside 
of school—hard of hearing children, at 
least in some localities, do not have so 
hard a time as this boy had. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that this 
sort of thing is still going on. Unrecog- 
nized hearing defects are holding children 
back in school. Uninformed psychologists 
are sending some of these children to “op- 
portunity classes” or schools for the feeble- 
minded. Uninformed physicians are treat- 
ing only the physical defect—once its pres- 
ence is ascertained—and are not telling the 
parents what may be done at home and at 
school to offset it. And the parents, not 
knowing what to do, themselves add to the 
child’s unhappiness and increase their own 
misery, by taking a wrong attitude to- 
ward the fact of deafness. 

In this case, the impairment was so slight 
that it should not have been much of a 
handicap, either in school or at home; and 
if it had been ascertained when the child 
was six or seven, everything might have 
been different. 
been brought up to normal; his reading 
ability improved; his interest in his studies 
aroused; his inferiority complex prevented 
in part or altogether. 


His speech could have 
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Inevitably, the question must come as to 
why it was not sooner recognized; and re- 
reading the article, we note a passage on 
page 1. “About this time” (when the child 
was seven) “another teacher sent word to 
us that the boy was deaf and should have 
special training. The tactless manner of 
transmitting the message antagonized us. 
Of course it couldn’t be true—the teacher 
We tested John’s 

and again and 
To be sure, there was something 


was merely impertinent. 
hearing responsiveness 
again. 
unusual about him, but we didn’t believe 
it was deafness. It was perhaps some men- 
tal quirk or childish indifference, but not 
deafness. Parental instinct, springing to 
the defense of the child, stood in the way 
of our accepting this teacher’s judgment 
and so another year went by.” 

Parental instinct sprang to a defensive 
attitude because the verdict of deafness was 
considered an insult. Here the whole ques- 
tion of attitude assumes importance. Per- 
haps the majority of parents are tempted 
to think with their emotions rather than 
with their heads where their children are 
concerned. Yet here the subjective reac- 
tion to deafness created a disproportionate 
amount of harm. If they could only have 
been simpler about the whole thing! If 
they had consulted an otologist at once; 
if they had made an effort to find out what 
effect a slight hearing loss has on a child 
and taken measures to offset that effect; 
when the fact of deafness was finally es- 
tablished, if they had sought contact with 
other such children, and tried to learn what 
was being done for them, their own distress 
would have been immeasurably lessened, 
and the necessary adjustment made much 
earlier. 

Instead, in their emotional, protective 
reaction, they deliberately shut off pos- 
sible avenues of help. At the League for 
the Hard of Hearing they might have seen 
other children blithely overcoming the 
same handicap. If they had accepted the 
invitation to send their boy there for lip 
reading lessons, even if only once a week 
on Saturday mornings, the boy himself 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Book Making Under Difficulties 


By Earnest Etmo CaLkIns 


an astonishing book.* It is presump- 

tively the story told by himself of John 
C. Carter, veteran of the World War, who 
lost a leg and all of his hearing through 
the terrific explosion of a bomb at Chateau- 
Thierry in the second battle of the Marne; 
of his rehabilitation, and particularly of his 
teaching himself to “hear” by a method 
that apparently reaches a new high in the 
art of speech reading. 

While the narrative is in the first person 
as though it were Carter’s own autobiog- 
raphy, it is really written by Robert Kin- 
gery Buell, who is even more severely han- 
dicapped, being entirely blind and so crip- 
pled with arthritis that he is confined to a 
wheeled chair and cannot dial a telephone 
without the aid of a special mechanical 
contrivance. 

And finally, the book has been printed 
by Mr. Buell’s father, a retired minister 
and an amateur printer, in his own home, 
on a small press. In a personal letter, Mr. 
Buell describes the mechanics of making up 
the book: “It was linotyped by a regular 
firm. The printing was done on an old- 
fashioned 10 x 15, without a throw-off 
lever, hand-inked, and slightly warped at 
that.” So, even apart from the surprising 
nature of its contents, the circumstances 
surrounding the production of the book 
border on the epic. 

Mr. Carter’s story, as related by Mr. 
Buell, is not strictly an autobiography. The 
first two chapters tell a harrowing tale of 
how he lost his leg and injured his ears. 
He was attached to the Intelligence De- 
partment of the American Expeditionary 
Force, and was ordered to make a sally into 
No Man’s Land, capture a German and 
bring him back for questioning. An ex- 


ploding shell killed all of the detail but 


*Silent Speech, a Guide for the Deaf, by Robert 
Kingery Buell. Interstate publishers. Mountain View, 
Calif. Price, $3.00. Reviewed in the February 
VoLTA REVIEW. 
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one, who pulled Carter out from under a 
pile of earth, bleeding at the ears and with 
a damaged leg. Twelve years later he be- 
came suddenly totally deaf, and the injured 
leg had to be amputated. 

While recuperating at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital at Palo Alto, California, with his leg 
in a cast, he sent for a mirror and began 
the studies and experiments that led to the 
invention or discovery of a method of 
speech reading that he calls Visual Hearing. 
It is not lip reading, he repeatedly insists, 
but something more comprehensive, a sort 
of sublimated lip reading, one might say, 
requiring the keen perception necessary to 
play a first rate game of contract, or, bet- 
ter, the sort of deduction employed by M. 
Dupin, so lucidly described by Edgar Allan 
Poe in “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
later used with such success by Conan 
Doyle in “Sherlock Holmes.” Mr. Carter 
describes his method thus: 

“The fundamental idea of trying to fol- 
low lip motion was wrong, somehow. To 
do so meant such intense concentration that 
it would overstrain the eyes. Gradually 
there crept into my consciousness the re- 
alization that when I was first armed with 
the title of the subject under discussion, 
I need catch only one or two words in a 
sentence to make the thought intelligible. 
Each sentence, I discovered, contained only 
one or two words actually necessary; and 
these words were usually emphasized, mak- 
ing them stand out more clearly than the 
others. 

“Then, too, the words thus emphasized 
tended to make other words in the sentence 
intelligible. This discovery acted as the 
Magic Key enabling me to open the door 
into a world of new possibilities. From that 
time on I dropped the thought of mere lip 
motion and concentrated on the Key or 
Snatch Words in a sentence. Moreover, I 
began to realize with increasing forceful- 
ness the importance of facial expression 
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and body motion in interpreting speech. 
This was not lip reading. Not at all. It 
was Visual Hearing.” Later on in the book 
he gives it the name “Silent Speech.” 

These helpful accessories, facial expres- 
sion and bodily motion, are further iden- 
tified. 

“An expressive face told a story; a 
friendly smile, kindly interested eyes; 
raised, questioning eyebrows; a scowl of 
disapproval; glaring, angry eyes, sneering 
lips—all signs set the stage. The upper 
motion of the abdomen with a grunt of 
indifference; the shrug of the shoulders; 
the story-telling gestures of the arms and 
hands; all parts of Silent Speech.” 

Most lip readers will recognize at least 
some of these signals, and will no doubt 
decide that Silent Speech is merely lip read- 
ing carried to a higher power, practiced 
by a man with an unusually keen, alert and 
resourceful mind. Most of us, I believe, 
use such collateral helps: setting, environ- 
ment, expression, gestures, familiarity with 
the personality of the speaker, previous 
knowledge of the subject, to help us deter- 
mine what is being said; but few of us, 
I am sure, have carried it as far as Mr. Car- 
ter apparently has. 

Silent Speech is evidently an extension 
of lip reading, differing in degree rather 
than kind. If such intensive methods are 
practicable for ordinary minds, and some 
of us have ordinary minds, it would cer- 
tainly be a blessed relief to escape the bur- 
den of concentrated mouth-watching as Mr. 
Carter does. His adventures in conversa- 
tion under circumstances that all hard of 
hearing folk will recognize as hazardous, 
as dramatically described by Mr. Buell, are 
surprising, to say the least, but that does 
not mean to imply they are impossible, or 
even improbable. The book cannot fail 
to interest, and perhaps stimulate to great 
efforts all who are deaf, partially or whollv. 

But what shall be said of the author, Mr. 
Buell? He is far more heroically handi- 
capped than the man for whom he serves 
as Boswell. His story would make at least 
as interesting a record. Mr. Buell, after 
he lost his sight while attending high school. 
was trained in the California Bureau of 
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Rehabilitation, making a study of verse 
writing—he has published a book of poems 
—and other forms of writing. He is espe- 
cially interested in language, and believes 
speech reading should be approached as 
one would begin the study of a foreign 
tongue. In fact, he is so well informed 
on the subject of speech that one may won- 
der just how much of the book which he 
puts in the mouth of his friend Mr. “Car- 
ter” is just his own ingenious analysis and 
theory. 

In writing Mr. Buell I made inquiry as to 
his methods of work. He replied that all 
his writing is done by dictation. 

“For a long time,” he says, “I have 
worked with a secretary in the afternoons, 
and with Mother the rest of the time. She 
also acts as my typist and proof reader. 
(And also, needless to state, she says, when 
royalties begin to come in in sufficient quan- 
tities, another typist will take her place.) 
But all of us greatly enjoy the work, al- 
though, as you know, it is hard work. I 
am always in my wheel chair, with the 
telephone in position, and when necessary 
I can also use the dictaphone. 

“In working with Mr. Carter, the dicta- 
phone was used much of the time. I would 
fire questions at him, and in turn he would 
record the answers for my use later in 
working over the material. Fundamentally, 
Mr. Carter’s method as outlined in the book 
is his own. However, as you surmised, 
bringing a chuckle to us as we read your 
letter, some of the ideas are my own.” 

It is an unusual demonstration, and a 
heartening one, to find one handicapped 
man devoting his talent to exploiting the 
skill and achievements of another suffering 
from the loss of a quite different faculty. 
Mr. Buell writes of deafness with the un- 
derstanding sympathy of one who has 
learned from hard experience all that a 
serious handicap can teach of patience and 
philosophy, but he is too modest and too 
unselfish to permit anything of his own 
difficulties to obtrude in this account of 
another man’s struggle and success. I feel 
quite strongly that every hard-of-hearing 
individual should read “Silent Speech” not 

(Continued on page 246) 
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The Mark Twain Method of Job Getting 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


well dressed youngster on the other 
side of her desk. 

“Didn’t you have any special work in 
mind in applying for these jobs?” 

“Why, no.” he confessed, frankly. “All 
I want is a job—any kind of job. I know 
I can render satisfactory service if some 
one will give me a chance—as I’ve told 
you, I graduated with honors from—” 

The rest fell upon deafened ears, for 
Betty was shocked into total deafness by 
the realization that the man actually be- 
lieved what he was saying. 

“T can give you a temporary job,” she 
decided, suddenly. “Our Chapter presi- 
dent, Mr. Bishop, has to prepare the in- 
come tax returns for his old company— 
and I know he doesn’t like the job. You 
could do it—and it would pay $25.00— 
maybe more—for a few hours’ work.” 

For the first time during the interview 
the young man—his name was Whetzel 
—Albert Kendell Whetzel, according to 
the card he had given her—looked a bit 
doubtful. 

“T don’t think I could handle that,” he 
admitted, frankly. “I’m not very well 
posted on income tax procedure. Of 
course, I could bone up—” 

Betty relented. 

“Of course not,” she agreed. “I was 
joking—it’s a job for a specially trained 
person. Your calm assumption that you 
could do anything prompted me to shock 
you into coming down to earth.” She 
paused and laughed. “A New York City 
employment agency used to offer the presi- 
dency of an internationally known cor- 
poration to any applicant who started off 
by asserting that he would take any job 
offered!” 


“I see what you mean,” said Whetzel, 
*Marden, Orison Swett et al. The Consolidated 
Library, vol. 13, rev. 1906. Bureau of National 
Literature and Art, New York and Washington. 


ETTY KINNEY looked with grow- 
ing amazement at the clean-cut, 


flushing. “I have been assuming that 
graduation with honors from a good col- 
lege guaranteed me a job—” 

“Not unless you’d graduated from one 
of those technical schools that have business 
organizations waiting to take star gradu- 
ates,” interrupted Betty. “A good edu- 
cation is a foundation on which to build.” 
She turned to her card index and looked. 
“Here’s a statement, for example, that in 
one industrial plant college men rose to 
foremanships in three years; untrained men 
in eight. In another establishment it took 
the untrained worker an average of 15 
years to qualify for superintendent; the 
college graduate usually made it in six. 
College, you see, either gives you the in- 
formation needed to win promotion—or 
teaches you where to find it readily.” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“I’m tempted to have you try the Mark 
Twain method,” said Betty. 

“Mark Twain?” 

“I’m not joking,” said Betty. “Mark was 
a philosopher as well as a humorist.” 

She went to her bookcase, selected a 
volume, and searched the table of con- 
tents. “Read this,” she said to Whetzel, 
indicating a chapter headed “Advice of 
Mark Twain to a Young Man.”* 


“If you will obey my instructions strictly I will 
get you a situation,” Mark had said to this man, 
seeking a newspaper job. “You may select the 
paper yourself; also the city and the State. Al- 
most any man will give you a situation if you are 
willing to work for nothing. The salary will fol- 
low presently. You will only have to wait a little 
while and be patient. You are to apply for work 
at the office of your choice. You are to go without 
recommendations. You are not to mention my 
name, nor any one’s but your own. You are to say 
that you want no pay. All you want is work— 
work of any sort. You are so tired of being idle 
that life is a burden to you. All you want is work 
and plenty of it. You do not want a penny’s worth 
of remuneration. You will get the place, whether 
the man be a generous or a selfish man. 

“When you have it, do not sit around and wait 
for others to find work for you. Keep watch and 
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find it for yourself. When you cannot find it, in- 
vent it. This will make you needed friends among 
the members of the staff. When you see a thing 
that is worth reporting, go to the office and tell 
about it. Soon you will be allowed to put such 
things on paper yourself. Then you will drift by 
natural and sure degrees into regular reporting 
and will find yourself on the staff without any 
one’s quite knowing how or when you got there. 


“It does sound practicable,” admitted 
Whetzel, looking up from the book. “I 
notice that it says five other men who ap- 
plied to Mark Twain used the same method 
and obtained jobs.” 

“T have not had a chance to test it with 
any applicant yet,” admitted Betty. “I 
just picked up the book—or, rather a 
friend of mine did—in a _ second-hand 
bookstore the other day. You could man- 
age without salary for—” 

“For six months or more, yes,” agreed 
Whetzel. “I have something left from an 
endowment insurance policy my mother 
took out for me years ago—to cover col- 
lege and a year or so post-graduate work. 
I'm not taking the post-graduate work.” 

“T really believe you should try the Mark 
Twain method.” She looked at his appli- 
cation again. “It’s very unwise to go 
from door to door asking for jobs. Surely 
you would not have been happy in some of 
these jobs you’ve been applying for.” 

“IT should have hated the work in most 
of them,” admitted Whetzel. “But I felt 
I must have some sort of a job as a start- 
ing point, you know—that I’d prove so 
useful that I’d soon be offered something 
better, once I had a foothold.” 

“You may have had the right idea at 
that,” said Betty. “But my advice is that 
you take a day—or a week—to cross-ex- 
amine yourself—your training, your expe- 
rience in social and coilege activities— 
yes, and your hobbies. Find out what 
you do best—what you like to do. Then 
pick out the things it seems likely some 
one would be willing to pay you for doing 
—things that need to be done—” 

“—and then find out who that some one 
is who might be willing to pay?” sug- 
gested Whetzel. “Either I am_ learning 
rather fast—or maybe it is that I’m just 
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In fact I have an idea al- 
ready.” He took up his hat. “Thank 
you,” he said, with sincerity. “I'll let 
you know in a day or two what progress— 
if any—lI’ve made.” 

Betty didn’t have to wait a day or two, 
though the report came, not from Whetzel, 
but, surprisingly, from Fred Bishop that 
very evening at the Chapter meeting. 

“Come over and let me buy you the 
biggest ice cream soda in the place,” said 
Fred, getting a word with her late in the 
evening. “I want to show my appreciation 
for your help in getting rid of the Dixie 
Motors income tax returns.” 

“Dixie Motors income tax returns?” re- 
peated Betty. 

“Sure,” agreed Fred. “Whetzel’s going 
to handle them—or, rather, Draughton and 
Skidmore—where he works.” 

“Where he works—Whetzel?” 

“Listen, why all this mystery—didn’t 
you send a man named Whetzel over to 
Draughton and Skidmore—but, no, he 
didn’t say you sent him; he merely said 
he’d learned from you that I might have 
this Dixie job—Give me a little light on 
this subject!” 

“T need the light—not you,” said Betty. 
“This man Whetzel was in to file an ap- 
plication this morning—but I knew noth- 
ing about his going to work later for 
Draughton.” 

“Why, Skidmore—he’s the 
partner—came to my office at five today— 
and I drove him home, as I go past his 
place. He told me this Whetzel had been 
to them for a job—offered to work for 
nothing, and said he even had a customer— 
meaning me. So Skidmore looked me up.” 

“My goodness!” cried Betty, over- 
whelmed. 

“The boy must be good to put it over 
on you and Skidmore that way,” chuckled 
Fred. “I thought, of course, that you 
had planned the whole thing—and I kept 
my mouth shut. If you really don’t know, 
Whetzel talked himself into a job—not for 
nothing, but with a drawing account of 
$15 a week and commission. Skidmore 


waking up. 


surviving 


(Continued on page 247) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


An Exercise on Postage Stamps 


By FLoreNnce FERENS WRIGHT 


Lesson I—Introduction 


4 ‘HIS lesson is offered as source ma- 
terial for a stamp project consisting 
of two or more lessons. The teacher’s 

originality in presenting it will bring varied 

and enthusiastic response from the class 
with much opportunity for give and take 
conversation. 

TEACHER: We are going to talk about 
postage stamps today. Some people make 
collections of postage stamps. Many boys 
have stamp books. Do you ever watch for 
the new stamps? Do you ever collect for- 
eign stamps? 

Foreign countries sometimes print the 
photograph of a prominent person or ofh- 
cial on their stamps. No living person 
can have his portrait on a postage stamp 
of the United States of America or on any 
of its possessions. 

First class mail sent or received by pris- 
oners of war is exempt from all postal 
charges. This is true of all countries 
through which the mail passes. 


The Mail Box 


The following exercise will familiarize 
the class with one another’s names and 
give practice in reading different lips. Pre- 
pare in advance typed descriptions of post- 
age stamps. Put them in envelopes with 
the stamp on the outside of the envelope. 
Address one to each pupil. 

TEACHER: Our postman has some letters 
for us today. When he calls your name 
please come up and claim your letter. 

(After all the letters have been given out 
call on each recipient to come up and read 
his letter to the class.) 

TEACHER: Who has a letter with a print- 
ing press stamp? 

Pup: My letter has the picture of the 
first printing press in colonial America. At 
the top is printed 1639 and directly below 
it is 1939. Across the top is printed “300th 


anniversary of printing in Colonial 
America.” This anniversary stamp was is- 
sued last October. It is a three cent stamp, 
We should remember that a printing press 
was set up in Mexico City just one hundred 
years before that. 

TEACHER: Who has the baseball stamp? 

PupiL: My stamp has the picture of a 
game of baseball being played. This game 
was being played one hundred years ago. 
The costumes and the quaint background 
show this. Below this picture is printed 
“Centennial of Baseball.” It is an anniver- 
sary stamp and also a three-cent stamp. 
At the left side in the upper corner is print- 
ed 1839, and in the lower corner is printed 
1939. In between are two baseball bats 
crossed. 

TEACHER: Who has the Anniversary 
Stamp of George Washington’s first inav- 
guration? 

PupIL: The stamp on my letter has a pic- 
ture of George Washington with the mem- 
bers of the continental congress grouped 
around him. Below this picture is printed 
1789 and 1939. The stamp commemorates 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of our first President’s inauguration. It 
is very colorful and pretty. 

TEACHER: Who has some airmail? 

PupiL: My letter has an airmail stamp 
on it. It was mailed in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and the stamp is marked six cents. 
The picture on this airmail stamp is an 
eagle in flight. I think that is both sig- 
nificant and appropriate. 

TEACHER: Has any one an airmail letter 
from South America? 

PupiL: Yes, my letter is from South 
America. It is from Buenos Aires. It took 
nearly three days to come and it cost about 
forty cents for the stamp. There is another 
stamp on my letter with the picture of the 
head of a cow. 

TEACHER: Has anyone another foreign 
stamp? 
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PupiL: I have three more ordinary let- 
ters from Buenos Aires. One stamp has 
the picture of a wheat field in cultivation. 
Another has a picture of very fine looking 
fruit, and the third has the portrait of an 
oficial. The South American stamps are 
very interesting. I like to watch for new 
ones. It costs only three cents to send a 
letter to South America. 

TEACHER: Are there any registered let- 
ters? 

PupiL: Yes, this is registered from Phila- 
delphia and is an important business mes- 
sage. It required a return receipt. It has 
a 2l-cent stamp. 

TEACHER: I believe some one received a 
message by special delivery, who was it? 

PupiL: I received a special delivery air- 
mail letter from my mother. It was a great 
comfort, because it brought me good news. 


Il The Tin Can Island Postage Stamp 


One of the most isolated postoffices in 
the world is on a volcanic island in the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

This small, rock bound island is in the 
British Tongo Group. 

It is not far from the Fiji Islands and 
Pago Pago. 

This rock island has twenty-four dead 
craters. 

It is sixteen miles around and five miles 
in diameter. 

There is no harbor, and all ship captains 
shun this rock island. 

For a long time it was a problem to 
know how to deliver mail to the island. 

They tried shooting the mail from the 
ship to the island by means of rockets, but 
this did not work: much mail was lost. 

Sometimes it caught fire and burned up. 
and other times it overshot the island. 

Finally, some one thought of the tin 
can method. 

The mail is placed in water-tight tin cans 
and thrown into the sea. 

Natives swim out and pick up the tin 
cans and bring them into shore. 

Sometimes the natives go out in canoes 
for the tin cans of mail. 

A stamp for an ordinary letter from this 
island to the United States costs $.25. 
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A letter takes from two to three months 
to come. 

Every stamp collector wants a stamp 
from the Tin Can Island. 

The real name of this island is Niuafoou, 
but philatelists like to call it Tin Can 
Island. 

Walter Quensell has been the postmaster 
for twenty years. 

He says that not one mail has been lost in 
the twenty years he has been there. 

Some have been fished up after a day or 
two in water. 

One mail was eighteen days under water. 

“Sure it was wet, but we got it just the 
same,” said the Tin Can Postman. 

This little postoffice does a thriving busi- 
ness. 

More than 500,000 covers have been 
mailed in the last twenty years. 

The Tin Can Postman is justly proud 
of his record, “No mails lost in the last 
twenty years.” 


III Some German Stamps 


Reproductions of the German stamps de- 
scribed in this lesson appeared in The Chi- 
cago Tribune of November 12, 1939. 

(A short introductory drill on the diffi- 
cult words will be necessary before giving 
this lesson.) 

I have here two recent German stamps; 
a six pfennig (penny) and a twelve pfen- 
nig stamp. 

Last September Hitler 
after a short war on Poland. 

The Nazis under Adolph Hitler were 
very proud of this new possession of Dan- 
zig. 

They celebrated the conquest of Danzig 
in various ways. 

They issued two new postage stamps as 
part of their celebration. 

On each of these new stamps the printed 
“Danzig is German” in the German lan- 
guage. (Danzig ist Deutsch.) 

On the six pfennig stamp they put the 
picture of the very old church of St. 
Mary’s. 

This church of St. Mary’s is a mediaeval 
church and is greatly loved by all the peo- 


took Danzig, 


(Continued on page 253) 
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The Health of School Children 


School Health Problems. By Laurence B. 
Chenoweth, A.B., M.D., and Theodore K. 
Selkirk, A.B., M.D. Second Edition. F. 
S. Crofts & Co., New York. Cloth, 419 
pp. Indexed. Price, $3.00. 


This is the second printing of a volume 
prepared by two Cincinnati physicians. Dr. 
Selkirk is Instructor in Pediatrics of the 
College of Medicine, University of Cincin- 
nati, and Pediatrician of the Hamilton 
County, Ohio, Board of Health. Dr. Cheno- 


weth is Professor of Hygiene at the Univer- 


sity of Cincinnati. Dr. Richard Arthur 
Holt, Director of the Cleveland Child 
Health Association, contributes a chapter 
on School Health Administration. The 


purpose of the book is to acquaint teachers 
and students of education with the health 
problems of school children and to develop 
a health consciousness among both teachers 
and pupils. The laws of health and 
growth, malnutrition, physicial examina- 
tions, immunization, are some of the sub- 
jects treated. There are chapters on “See- 
ing and Light,” “Acoustics and Hearing,” 
“Special Classes for Exceptional Children,” 
“Mental Hygiene,” and “The Relation of 
Physical Education to the Health of School 
Children.” The chapter on “Acoustics and 
Hearing” takes into consideration architec- 
tural acoustics as well as problems of de- 
fective hearing in school children. Sug- 
gestions for avoiding reverberations in the 
classrooms are given, and for making less 
noisy the large rooms where school chil- 
dren congregate, such as the school cafe- 
teria and the swimming pool. The struc- 
ture of the human ear is described briefly, 
and methods of testing hearing are out- 


Different " 
types of audiom- 

eters are described, 

including the “tele- 

phone game” for 

testing  kinder- 

garten children, 

which was devised 

by Miss Alice V. 

Burdge, of the 

Cincinnati Oral 

School. The causes 

of deafness and the education of the deaf 
child are treated briefly. Suggestions are 
offered for the proper seating of hard of 
hearing children in the regular classrooms. 
An excellent list of references for further 
study follows each chapter in the volume. 


lined. 


New Books on Speech 
Speech Education, by Sara M. Barber. Little 

Brown and Company, Boston. Cloth, 481 

pp. Indexed. Price, $1.60. 

This is a carefully planned book for high 
school and college students. The author is 
head of the department of speech of Rich- 
mond Hill High School, New York, and the 
whole presentation of the subject is based 
on classroom procedure; but the under- 
lying motive is to impress students with 
the importance of good speech, and its so- 
cial, economic and cultural value for the 
individual. Study units are planned with the 
idea of developing a genuine interest in 
speech as a form of social behavior, and 
an effort is made to give the study as broad 
a base as possible. There are chapters on 
conversation, public speaking, group dis- 
cussion, forum discussion, debating and 
parliamentary procedure. 
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Several chapters deal scientifically with 
yoice production, the mechanism of speech, 
pitch, resonance, and the sounds of Eng- 
lish speech. The modern phonetic ap- 
proach to speech education is used through- 
out. Word study is introduced early. A 
brief history of the English language, and 
a unit on the derivation of words add in- 
terest to vocabulary building. Although 
ample practice material is provided, the 
chief intention of the book is to arouse 
interest, and the subject is given so varied 
a presentation that it fulfills this purpose 
admirably. 


Correcting Nervous Speech Disorders. By 
Mabel Farrington Gifford. Prentice Hall, 
Inc., New York. Cloth, 189 pp. Index. 
Bibliography. Price, $2.85. 

This work deals mainly with the correc- 
tion of stammering. The technique pre- 
sented is based on the premise that stam- 
mering has no organic or functional origin, 
but is a problem of emotional maladjust- 
ment involving the total personality. The 
author believes that no teacher of speech 
correction should deal with stammering 
cases without first having thorough training 
in mental hygiene, since, from her point of 
view, speech correction is a therapy rather 
than a method of teaching. The psy- 
chological approach is carefully built up. 
The necessity for relaxation in both teacher 
and pupil is dwelt upon. The idea of calm- 
ness and poise is presented first through 
photographs of trees, of water, of snow and 
mountains; then through spoken sugges- 
tion directed toward bodily control. Re- 
lease from tension is secured through men- 
tal suggestion, visualization and the substi- 
tution of what the author calls the “fluency 
pattern” for the “blockade pattern” in the 
pupil’s mind. The remedial technique of- 
fered in Parts II and III includes demon- 
stration lessons, supplementary exercises 
and drills, and suggestions for organizing 
the work. Parts IV and V deal with Home 
Co-operation and Psychological Re-Educa- 
tion. The Appendix considers adjacent 
fields of speech education and training 
standards for teachers of speech. 

The approach to the subject is interest- 
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ing and sympathetic. The author makes 
use of whatever tools she considers of value 
to her pupils, whether they include Western 
ideas of self improvement or the medita- 
tive philosophy of the East. Consequently 
the book offers a wide range of interest 
to teachers of speech correction, and it 
should even attract persons who have no 
pronounced speech defect to overcome, 
either in themselves or others. 


Manners and Customs 
Handbook of English for Boys and Girls. 

Prepared by a Committee of the National 

Conference on Research in English, Rob- 

ert C. Pooley, Chairman. Edited by C. 

C. Certain. Scott Foresman and Com- 

pany, Chicago. Cloth, 128 pp. Indexed. 

Illustrated. Price, 45 cents net. 

This is a pleasant and useful little book 
that could easily be helpful to intermediate 
deaf boys and girls, and older ones, too. 
Intended as an elementary handbook in 
English, it deals with spoken English as 
well as written, and the first chapters in- 
clude lessons in good manners and the cus- 
toms of cultivated society. Some of the 
topics covered are “Greetings and Good- 
byes,” “Answering the Door Bell,” “How 
to Enter a Conversation,” “Making Intro- 
ductions.” Farther along, the chapters deal 
with more advanced problems: “Taking 
Notes,” “Getting Information,” “Writing 
a Report,” “Giving a Report at a Meeting.” 
There is a chapter on letter writing and one 
on using the dictionary. Suggestions for 
punctuation, capitalization, and improving 
one’s spelling are given. The language is 
simple, the directions concise and easy to 
understand. The index and contents page 
should themselves be of great help in teach- 
ing pupils how to use an index or a book 
of reference. The illustrations are especial- 
ly helpful in making the text clear. The 
little volume would be a valuable addition 
to any school library. 

Books 


Our books are like old friends 
With pleasant faces, 
Who slip their hands in ours 
In lonely places. 
—FLorENCE FEeRENS WRricHT. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbage—and kings’ — 


Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children held its eighteenth annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh, February 22-24, 
1940. The attendance was gratifying, the 
program inspirational, and the arrange- 
ments smooth to the last detail. 


The program was built around the theme: 
“What Can the Specialist Do to Help the 
Teacher of Exceptional Children?” and it 
opened with a novel “Conference Clinic Pe- 
riod” designed to answer that many-sided 
question in a most practical way. Anyone 
in attendance was privileged, during this 
period of two and one half hours, to ask 
direct questions on any subject in eighteen 
different fields, and receive answers from 
persons specializing in those fields. The 
clinics were as follows: Deaf, Hard of Hear- 
ing, Blind, Sight Saving, Partially Sighted, 
Delinquent Boys, Delinquent Girls, Crippled 
Children, Reading, Clinical Psychology, 
Mental Hygiene and Visiting Teacher, 
Epileptic, Lowered Vitality, Speech, Place- 
ment, Office of Education, Gifted, and Men- 
tally Handicapped. Fourteen of these re- 
ceived further attention, at later periods, 
when they were made the subject of section 
meetings. 


The clinic on the Hard of Hearing was 
conducted by Miss Betty C. Wright; that 
for the Deaf by Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. The section meeting on the Deaf was 
presided over by Mr. A. C. Manning, Super- 
intendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, whose speakers, Mr. 


Lewts Carroll. 


Clarence D. O’Connor, of the Lexington 
School, and Miss M. Grace Kelly, of the 
Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Bureau, dealt 
respectively with “The Education of the 
Acoustically Handicapped Children” and 
“The Rehabilitation and Placement of the 
Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing.” 


The section on the Hard of Hearing was 
planned by Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, of 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, but she was unable to be present, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Ronnei presided in her 
place. There were addresses as follows: 
“Vocational Future and Adjustment of 
Hard of Hearing Children,” by Dr. Hugh 
Grant Rowell, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; “Pioneering in the Inter- 
ests of Hearing Handicapped Children,” 
by Betty C. Wright, of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, and “New 
Rochelle’s Program for Its Hearing Handi- 
capped Children,” by Louis M. DiCarlo, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Dorothy E. Norris; Vice Presi- 
dent, Samuel A. Kirk; Secretary, Ida M. 
Robb; Treasurer, T. Ernest Newland. 


It is encouraging to all of those who are 
interested in children who differ from the 
average to note the growth in size and sta- 
bility of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children during its relatively 
brief existence. It is attracting more mem- 
bers from the special fields and also more 
from the colleges, universities, and teacher 
training centers. Ultimately this must af- 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2, 1940 





THE HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Offers New and Enlarged Facilities for Training Teachers of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 





Speech Reading I 
Speech Reading II 
Techniques in Use of Hearing Aids 





5, ln as 2 Me 





Fundamentals of Voice Production 
Phonation and Speech Correction 
Principles of Teaching Deaf Children 


Speech Reading for Adult Hard of Hearing Especially Featured 


The Following Courses are Available for Summer Session Students: 


Teaching of Speech 

Reading for the Deaf Child 
Straight Language 

Mental Hygiene 

Education of Exceptional Children 
Retention of Normal Voice Quality 


Laboratory Classes Will Be In Operation for Clinical Demonstration, Observation and 
Practice Teaching. 





Also Curricula, 





Both Graduate and Undergraduate, 
Handicapped Children. 


For further information address C. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education. 


For Teachers of Other Types of 





fect public interest in exceptional children 
and provide for each type the special con- 
sideration needed. 

Opportunities for school visiting were 
provided as a regular part of the program, 
and it was tantalizing not to be able to take 
advantage of all of them. The present 
writer had the privilege of spending one 
half day at the De Paul Institute for the Deaf 
and another at the Western Pennsylvania 
School. Excellent work and modern meth- 
ods were seen in both, and the cordial hos- 
pitality of those in charge made each visit 
a delightful experience. 


A souvenir report, printed especially for 
the International Council, indicates that the 
exceptional children of Greater Pittsburgh 
are being cared for in a most up-to-date 
and effective manner. —J. B. T. 


The Hard of Hearing Not Barred 
From Teaching in New York City 
An article in the New York Times for 
March 8 reads as follows: 

“Teachers with defective hearing will be 
judged by their ability to give successful 
classroom service rather than by the extent 


of their deafness, Dr. Harcld G. Campbell, 
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VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 

aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 

hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 


Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 


Low battery drain. 


Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 
available. 

Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


2003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 

















GEM wis 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 


Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 

Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 


Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Superintendent of Schools, announced yey. 
terday. 

“Several months ago, special physicians 
appointed by the Board of Superintendent 
recommended that any teacher with a hear. 
ing deficiency of 20 per cent or greater he 
not permitted to continue in active service, 
However, the board, in its present policy, 
will not follow that suggestion. 

“According to the school officials, a 
teacher may prove successful even though 
her hearing is impaired. 

In regard to the decision, the New York 
Post remarks, “Rejecting rigid hearing 
tests suggested for teachers, the Board of 
Superintendents has decided teachers in 
New York Schools will be judged solely on 
their ability in the classroom. Superinten- 
dent of Schools Campbell said the wearing 
of an appliance to aid hearing was no 
more cause to retire a teacher than the 
wearing of glasses.” 


The Kenfield Memorial Scholarship 
Fund 

The interest from this fund, which was 
subscribed in 1937 in memory of Miss 
Coralie N. Kenfield, of San Francisco, pro- 
vides a scholarship for teachers’ training 
courses for teachers of hard of hearing 
adults. The American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, trustee of the fund, will con- 
sider applications from any prospective 
hard of hearing teacher of lip reading to 
adults, who lives in the United States and 
who can meet the requirements. The re- 
quirements include: personal characteris- 
tics necessary for successful teaching; abil- 
ity to read lips; general educational quali- 
fications; professional training in lip read- 
ing. Application must be made during the 
month of April to Miss Ruth Bartlett, Chair- 
man, Teachers’ Committee of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1602 
North Main Street, Santa Ana, California. 
The winner of the scholarship, who must 
have the intention of teaching lip read- 
ing, may take the normal course from any 
normal training teacher or school or uni- 
versity in the United States offering a 
course acceptable to the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing. 
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HEARING AID INTERESTS DOCTOR 


Midget Tube Hearing Aid Rated Highly 


OUTSTANDING contributions have been 
made in the past few years in helping the 
deafened and hard-of-hearing by the Maico 


Co., of Minneapolis. 


Its instruments for measuring hearing defects 
are today used not only by famous clinics of 
Minneapolis, Rochester and elsewhere; in 
Universities of Minnesota, lowa, Stanford and 
others, but in every state of the U. S. and 
abroad in England, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, and Scandinavia. 
Used by Leading Airways 

This instrument, the Maico audiometer, is 
used by the U. S. government in the army, 
marine corps, navy, veterans’ administration, 
and bureau of aeronautics. It is notable, also, 
that America’s great airlines, including Pan- 
American, United, Northwest and 
American are using the Maico audiometer for 


Eastern, 


hearing examinations of pilots. 


These Maico audiometers have proved invalu- 
able in the hands of ear specialists in diag- 
nosing hearing defects and from the exact 
records made, the new tiny vacuum hearing 
aids can be adjusted to give the correct hear- 


ing compensation to any hard of hearing 
person. 


Midget Radio Tubes 


The Maico Co. has utilized all its technical 
knowledge, gained in the field of audiometer 
hearing test equipment, to produce a small, 
wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. Maico 
aids are scientifically fitted in close associa- 
tion with ear, nose and throat specialists, and 
each individual is provided with an instru- 
ment which compensates for his own individ- 
ual hearing defects as shown by the physi- 
cian’s audiometric examination. Even severe- 
ly deafened persons can often hear a whisper. 


Accepted by A.M.A. 


The Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association has given to 
the Maico perhaps as high a rating as ever 
accorded a hearing aid, an intelligibility rat- 
ing for all speech sounds of from 96% to 
100%. 

Maico hearing test instruments and hearing 
aids are distributed by the Maico Co., Inc., 
83 So. 9th St., Minneapolis, with special rep- 
resentatives throughout the U. S. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Lip Reding 
Land’s End, Rockport, Mass. 


July 1 - August 23 


(Limited number of rooms in school dormitory) 


Graded Lessons and Classes 
Normal Courses 


Special Normal Course for Teachers 





For Information Before July 1st 
write to 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Massachusetts 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 











KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JULY 8 - AUGUST 30 


Individual lessons supplemented by 
Graded Class Practice 


Courses for Hard of Hearing Children 
and Juniors 


Teacher-Training Courses for all purposes 
Teacher-Training for Public Schools includes 
instruction in the use of the audiometer. 





SOME THINGS THAT KINZIE TEACHER-TRAINING 
WILL DO FOR YOU 

It will develop your latent teaching powers 

It will give you understanding 

It will make your teaching alive 

It will give you mastery of Teaching Technique 

It will give you poise in presentation 

In short, it will make of you a masterful teacher 
and enable you to guide your pupils to the goal of 
highest lip-reading efficiency. 


For further information, address 
MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
6024 Wayne Ave. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Kinzie textbooks for the instruction of Children, 
Juniors, and Adults 
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Book Making Under Difficulties 
(Continued from page 235) 
only for the training it suggests, but also 
for the inspiration of a fine example. We 
have perhaps not yet found out the lengths 
to which our powers may be trained to go 
in this great field of substitutes for hearing, 





Problems in Sex Education 

(Continued from page 213) 
be couched in language suitable for the 
individual. When possible, visual aids such 
as printed matter, pictures, movies, and 
medical museums should be utilized, but 
only as a part of a well planned program, 
even though that program is planned for 
one individual. 

The person or persons directly respon- 
sible for such a social guidance program 
are very important factors in the develop- 
ment of a child and should be selected with 
the greatest of care. 





The First Fifty Years 
(Continued from page 207) 
and has remained in force. 

Dr. Driggs has been both Secretary and 
President of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and President of 
the Conference of Executives. 

Dr. Driggs has taken a prominent part 
in general education in Utah, serving as 
President of the Utah Educational Asso- 
ciation, and thus bringing to teachers in 
the, public schools an increased familiarity 
with the problems of the deaf. The Teach- 
ers Association of the School for the Deaf 
is affiliated with the state organization. 
Dr. Driggs was at one time District Gov- 
ernor of Rotary International, and repre- 
sented this organization at a world confer- 
ence of Rotary, held in Vienna. 

When, in 1939, on the occasion of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, Gallaudet College 
conferred on Dr. Driggs the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters, the 
citation was as follows: “Frank M. Driggs, 
for half a century friend of the deaf, leader 
in educational work for the deaf, and an 
outstanding guide in better preparation of 
deaf young people for fuller and_ better 
lives.” 
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My Son Is Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 233) 


would have learned that he was not alone 
in carrying his burden of defective hearing, 
and his own attitude might have become 
optimistic instead of discouraged. 

It may seem cruel to point this out now; 
but it is impossible not to feel that this 
is still an unfinished story. This boy still 
needs to learn that he is not alone in his 
trouble. that other people, no older than 
himself, are carrying far heavier loads of 
deafness, and carrying them with compara- 
tive ease. 

Certainly it is a good thing that the story 
was written, for it is a story with a power- 
ful moral in it: a moral for teachers, and 
school boards, and parents, and physicians, 
and psychologists, and everybody who pre- 
tends to know anything about a child. 





The Mark Twain Method 
(Continued from page 237) 
says he has a good educational background 


and a natural liking for mathematics that 
should make him valuable in accounting 





work. He will work with one of the 
older men—on the Dixie Motors returns— 
tomorrow.” 


“As I just said—My goodness!” 

“What seems to have made the hit with 
Skidmore,” said Fred, “and it is amusing 
—is that the boy came in there, insisted 
upon seeing him personally—the head of 
the firm—and then told him that he was 
so tired of being idle that life was a 
burden to him—all he wanted was work 
and plenty of it—and he didn’t want a 
penny’s worth of remuneration—That’s 
right, Skidmore says he said remunera- 
tion—not pay or salary. That word ap- 
pears to have settled the matter. Please 
make a note of it.” 

“T will,” agreed Betty; “but I’m afraid 
Whetzels are going to be few and far be- 
tween—hurrah for Mark Twain!” 

“Mark Twain—where does he come in?” 
Fred wanted to know. 

So Betty told him, over the biggest ice 
cream soda the place could offer. 


New 
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IS THE TIME 
TO CONSIDER 


TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 















DISTRIBUTORS y, 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Send data on Trimm School Equipment te 












Name .... scsiedlghapsiecaniseibuabiiimapiciididiaidimantiaiaisoiaanani 





BI ccccsneninndcnsnsnnsnnsnnnennseineaenasioensieaaienesssnaih 
Dept. VR 939 











“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


~ ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 







SIZE 
COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. Price _ $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 


10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 220) 


Suggestion: This is an extremely interest- 
ing account of a small child’s reactions to 
ahearing aid. Doris is six. With a younger 
child, great care should be taken in turn- 
ing the instrument on at first. If the vibra- 
tion is too intense, it may be painful, and 
if the child is hurt the first time he will 
be unwilling to try it again 


H. M. 


Liked the March Discussions 


I enjoyed “The Parents Talk It Over” in 
the March VoLTa Review because Don was 
just such a mischief, and is still headstrong, 
although now he can be reasoned with, and 
rarely gets into a tantrum unless he is not 
able to understand after many repetitions, 
or is very tired. It is cheering, somehow, 
to read that others have the same trials to 
go through and that the difficulties are not 
all one’s own fault, through some lack or 
through ignorance. This mother might 
have been comforted if she had been able 
to read of my difficulties with Don during 
the time her son was so difficult to manage. 
Don would be an angel for about a week 
after he returned from boarding school, 
and then the fun would start. 

I believe going to a day school has helped 
overcome the difficulty of transition between 
hoarding school and home, because he is 
more familiar with the home routine and it 
does not conflict with what he is taught 
at school. 

We have a very interesting P.T.A. group 
at our day school and our meetings are so 
friendly, although we meet only about three 
times during a school year. There does not 
seem to be so much reserve between parents 
and teachers as I have seen in other 
schools. If little Johnny is misbehaving or 
is not making progress the whole thing is 
talked over without friction on either side. 
Perhaps it is because parents of deaf chil- 
dren need help and advice so much more 
than parents of hearing ones that we don’t 
take the attitude that Johnny is right and 
teacher is an ogre. 
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Logical System of Language-Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a _ vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 

TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 


Berkeley California 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 

















WANT ADS 





HAPPY TRAILS CAMP—on Winona Lake, Indiana. 
For girls with impaired hearing. Limited enrollment. 
Water sports, games, handicraft, daily instruction in 
speech and lip reading. June 23-July 6. Ruth M. 
Luther, 514 East Tipton Street, Huntington, Indiana. 





A wonderful asset in 


VIC’S WRITING GUIDES. La 
ic. 


teaching writing. Beautiful set $1.00, postpaid. 
Hansen Co., Wallace, Idaho. 





THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, by Marianna 
Macomber, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Twenty 
stories, chart form, 19” x 24”, on hanger. Colored 
illustrations. Large type. Price $5.00. Order from 
author. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





ORAL TEACHER of small children desires position 
for summer. B.S. in Education, A.A.P.T.S.D. Col- 
legiate Certificate, four years’ experience; excellent 
references. Address E.B.-10, c/o The Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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AUREX CORPORATION 
fv 1115 North Franklin St, Chicago, I11. 


HIGH FIDELITY HEARING AIDS 


Dealers in Leading Cities—Under the name Aurex 


FORGET 


YOU ARE 
DEAFENED 


Hear distinctly, 





Hear clearly, Hear easily 


Hear as you’ve always wanted to hear 


HEAR 
WITH 


TELEX 
— 








Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American 
Medical Association. 
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We had a program last Thursday attend. 
ed by over a hundred. The teachers and 
pupils did all the work of preparing for 
it, except the cakes for refreshment, which 
the mothers provided. The older boys and 
girls sang “God Bless America,” two girls 
did a tap dance, and two others did a South 
Sea Island dance. The children planned 
these themselves and made the costumes, 
There was a game of volley ball—fathers 
against sons; and another game, mothers 
against daughters. Then we all played 
“Going to Jerusalem,” with a home made 
cake as a prize. A charge of ten cents ad- 
mission was made, to secure money for 
baseball outfits; but an anonymous friend 
offered to outfit the team, so the money 
can be used for some other good purpose. 

I should like to add that the articles on 
Sex in the March Vota REVIEW were also 
of great interest. My difficulty in this mat- 
ter has been finding language within my 
son’s vocabulary range to make matters 
understandable. 


Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 


Another Little Radio Fan 
When Mildred was only two and a half, 


our doctor told me I could do a lot for her 
without a teacher while she was young— 
just by talking to her as I would to any 
child, and that the chief thing was to make 
her conscious of lip movements. I did 
this by placing my index finger just below 
my lower lip when I spoke to her, and | 
also let her put her hand on my face and 
her fingers on my lips and even in my 
mouth and on my tongue. [I still do this, 
and think it helps. 


We started her in school when she was 
three, in the preschool class of a small pri- 
vate school, which she attends as a day pu- 
pil. She learned many new words at school, 
and has also increased her vocabulary at 
home. When she says a new word, we al- 
ways let her know that we are pleased, and 
that we know what she means. We always 
repeat the word correctly, with her hand 
on the speaker’s cheek. We have found 
that if we work too hard on one word she 
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loses interest, so now we just repeat a word 
two or three times and let it go. She learned 
to say “thank you,” just because we said 
it ourselves at the proper time. 

Sometimes she will speak without much 
yoice, and when she does this, I put my 
hand up to my ear and let her know that 
I can’t hear her; then she comes back with 
plenty of voice. 

] don’t know whether she is just playing 
a game or not, but she turns on the radio 
and when it gets quite loud she puts her 
hand to her ear and seems pleased. Then 
she turns it down again and says, “All 
gone.” I have been speaking in her ear 
every day, trying to stimulate any hearing 
that she might have. 

Mrs. P. O., Pennsylvania. 





Program for Parents 


(Continued from page 201) 


teachers and pupils from the New England 
schools for the deaf, and opportunity will 
be given for question and answer periods 
after each demonstration. 

The personnel of the committee is as 
follows: Chairman, Mrs. Loren N. MILLs, 
Kansas City, -Mo., who has a deaf son, now 
grown, and winning success as a sculptor; 
Program Director, Miss Grace D. HA, a 
teacher in the Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton; Secretary, Mrs. Harriet MONTAGUE, 
of the Volta Bureau staff; Mrs. Max Bick- 
LER, Austin, Texas, a teacher of the deaf; 
Mrs. J. B. Brerrwieser, Grand Forks, N.D., 
who has a deaf son, now a student at the 
University of North Dakota; Mrs. MILpRED 
ConsicLio, whose nine year old boy is in 
the Newark, N. J., day school; Mrs. ETHEL 
Dow.ine, who has a daughter in the Clarke 
School; Mrs. ExuizaBeETH WoopBurn, a 
teacher in the Arizona School, and mother 
of a deaf son, now grown; Mrs. RoBERT 
Work, San Miguel, California, whose deaf 
daughter, eight years old, has thus far been 
educated at home and in a country day 
school. . 
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It’s fun to chat on the telephone. Many people with 
impaired hearing find a new world of pleasure... and 
convenience... through the Bell Telephone Amplifier. 
This small, compact attachment fits any telephone and 
can be switched on and off at will. Asmall knob instantly 
adjusts it to the desired intensity of sound. 

Write your local Bell Telephone Company. 
They will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion—without obligation. 


SURPRISE 








YOUR FRIENDS— 
HEAR EVERYTHING 


. IN GROUP CONVERSATIONS, AT MEETINGS, 
OR AT THE THEATRE ... 


AT CHURCH, 





HEAR WITH 


TELEX 


VACUUM 
TUBE 
HEARING 
AID 











® FREE! 
Test of the 
New TELEX. 
Write— 
TELEX PRODUCTS CO., 

1645 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Name 


Address 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Intensive, Short-Term Classes Avail- 
able to a Limited Clientele 


Both parent and child attend. Training 
for parent includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 

Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


For further information address 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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The Boston School 
(Continued from page 205) 
are not forgotten when our program di. 
rects us to the barn. 

In the spring, the boys locate the birds’ 
nests and carefully study the process of 
bird-making from the tiny eggs to the “non. 
stop flight.” 

Other nests besides those of the birds in. 
terest the children. In the potato field, tur. 
tles find it easy to hide their eggs in the 
loose soil. Imagine the surprise on dis. 
covering forty eggs in one nest and then in 
the classroom the following September ae- 
tually to see real turtles come out of those 
eggs! 

Visits to the greenhouses and to neigh- 
boring beehives reveal wonders to the chil- 
dren. 

The preparation for these excursions is 
mostly an anticipation of the needed vocab- 
ulary, the stimulation of interest and the 
securing of the proper attitude—never a 
difficult matter. The stereograph, the lan- 
tern slide, and exhibits are on hand when 
wanted. 

A weekly motion picture gives much 
pleasure to our pupils and supplies the 
latest world news. A wealth of valuable 
information is secured likewise from Travel 
Talks and other pictures descriptive of the 
various fields of endeavor. 





_ A Deaf Boy Wins a Prize 

William Hayes, a pupil of P. S. 47, the 
New York City Day School for the Deaf, 
was one of two students of New York City 
to receive the Elsberg Prize of $150. These 
prizes are awarded semi-annually to two 
pupils in Manhattan schools who have just 
completed the work of the 8-B grade. Can- 
didates are judged on the basis of con- 
tinued improvement in scholarship, efforts 
at self-improvement in health, behavior and 
helpfulness both in and out of school. The 
prizes were established in 1921 by former 
Senator Nathaniel Elsberg and his two 
brothers, Dr. Charles A. and Herman Els- 
berg, in memory of their mother. It is 
stipulated that the money be awarded stu- 
dents who are in genuine need of it, in 
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addition to fulfilling the requirements. Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, made the awards, before a small 
group of educators, officials, and friends 
of the recipients. The account published 
by the New York Tribune adds, “William, 
who is fifteen, said his money would go 
into his bank account, which already to- 
tals $30. He brought his bank book to the 
ceremony, so that he could deposit the 
check immediately. Half of the $30 rep- 
resented three cash awards of $5 each 
which he had received for excellence in his- 
tory, reading and English in his final se- 
mester at P. S. 47. Already enrolled in 
Textile High School, he said he hoped to 
use his money toward a college education 
in draftsmanship.” 





Prize Winners 

Miss Alta M. Lux, teacher of lip reading 
in the public schools of Topeka, Kansas, 
has hit upon a very interesting method of 
increasing and holding attendance at her 
evening classes. In February she awarded 
four yearly subscriptions to the VoLta ReE- 
view to four pupils who had made records 
of perfect attendance at night school. This 
meant that they came regularly for forty 
lessons, and during the fall and winter 
months, too. The subscriptions all began 
with the March issue of the VoLta REVIEW. 
and four copies of this issue were presented 
to the winners at a special ceremony. 


With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 239) 


ple of Danzig. 

It made the people of Danzig very sad to 
have this picture on a German stamp. 

On the 12 pfennig stamp the Nazis put 
the picture of the mediaeval crane gate. 

This ancient crane gate is in the harbor 
of Danzig and is also much loved by all 
the people. 

These stamps may be valuable in years 
to come. 


Hotel Clerk: “Inside or outside room, sir?” 
Guest: “Inside, I guess; it looks like rain.” 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.__ $10.00 
Four charts of 12 stories 


Series II. 

a ek re eee $17.00 
Series III. Myths _________.____ $10.00 
Series I, II and III....._.._._.____ $35.00 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING KERNELS 














HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, e C 
Hartford, Conn. Compiled by A. H. Damon 
JACKSONVILLE Not I 


Prologue.—Yes, many things have already | the smal. 
been accomplished. But the work of the world} of his s¢ 
has just begun.—Richard R. Tryon. “Bear 

ene area when the 

Gardens.—God’s first plan for getting His easily if 
children close to the beautiful elemental thing, But, 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO was to give them a garden; and gardens are stil] haven't ¢ 
2313 Ashland Ave the only places in which He works in open par. Aa 
Toledo. Ohio ss nership with man. an 

In the garden we commune with the wind and latest me 

WASHINGTON the skies. In the garden we meet our friends, when a 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., the birds and the shy creatures of the fields. Na- and rem 
Washington, D. C. ture makes gardens excuses to show us the early | YU SP& 

morning skies, and she sends us out on frosty apd 





nights to cover our little plants. She has tasks 
COME TO NEW YORK that must be done in the glorious glowing heat of | ™®" 
noonday to teach us the feeling of sweat on our} &7™e" 


July 6 - August 16 beows. Whic 


In a very tiny garden we can experience all 














SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR of the great elemental tragedies of storm, flood, e aes 
BRUSH UP ON YOUR LIP READING wind and frost; and we may have a taste of the co es 
TAKE LESSONS IN VOICE IMPROVEMENT blessed physical weariness that makes sleep sweet. 
Beginners and Advanced Lessons But the biggest human lesson that we learn in rae 
Conversation and Class Practice the garden is that of being master and not slave. thle “i 
Teacher Training Courses —Helen Field Fischer. 
Voice and Speech Improvement ——___—_ D. A 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING Variety is as necessary to a woman as is life of Dau 
INC. itself. Yet I never met a man who understood hailed ¢ 
342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. that a normal woman must have something new he : 
Write for Details. every so often. sae 
What does a woman do to make herself happy? There’ 
ins ! | 
JANE B. WALKER, M.A. Buys a new hat! | ae 
‘ Constant changelessness in her every day life is Dail 
The Women’s University Club . so much “old hat” to a woman. Men may be are 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY paragons of kindness and attention; but if they olla : 
: ae ; as never vary they are, as husbands, complete fail | ~~” 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading ; nounce 
p ; ures.—Boris Solokoff, M. D. 
ractice Groups Lectures aad for the 
ok iy “Hov 
Casual manners and first name calling is : 
yracuse = S. a being overdone. Among young girls and boys in | 
peech Reading — Aine high school—or even in college—first name 4 aot of 
; For Appointments ing is natural and proper. But among _ people trying 
tudio Write or Phone who are mature, among those who have achieved mics it 


; wens . . 
any real prominence, promiscuous first name cal ond Mi: 
ing couldn’t be more cheapening. 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 





104 Rowland St. 38 Phone: 5-8061 In writing this perhaps I feel too strongly that Driv 

manners not only make the man, but have a great | 1 al 

Chicago School of Lip-Reading deal to do in the making of a nation. satomo 
retrain scyr ti CLASSES | <7 istimme selves end should ican somellaial oe 
0 selves s ‘ in th 

NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE much as the word friendship should. Children | P 

MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal rs doh | "ODet: 

MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate pong ge an inctaatty. a pretend ry <A “Sor 

1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. | Feu pay | CPPosite Of Maiery | for bic 
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AMD: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 








Not Deaf !—The teacher gazed sorrowfully at 
the small boy who had stolen an apple from one 
of his schoolmates. 

“Bear in mind, James,” she said, severely, “that 
when these temptations come they can be resisted 
easily if you turn a deaf ear to them.” 

“But, teacher,” insisted James, solemnly, “I 
haven’t a deaf ear.” 

Adam and Eve!—A girl, wearing the very 
latest model bathing suit, was sitting on the beach 
when a young man approached, took off his hat, 
and remarked that it was a fine day. “How dare 
you speak to me!” cried the girl, indignantly. “I 
don’t know you from Adam.” 

“Well, for that matter,” commented the young 
man, unconcernedly, as he glanced at her brief 
garment, “I'd hardly know you from Eve.” 





Which ?—The morbid-looking man entered the 
pet store. “I shall be sending my mother-in-law 
along with my dog to be poisoned about 5 o’clock 
today. Will you be ready?” The man behind the 
counter nodded. “Certainly, sir,” he assured him 
solemnly. Then he added: “Will the dog be 
able to find its way home?” 

D. A. R.—Two elderly women left a meeting 
of Daughters of the American Revolution and 
hailed a taxicab. The driver was very careful with 
them. “You gotta handle them carefully,” he was 
heard explaining to another cab driver later. 
“There’s only a. few of them old dames left.” 





Daily Good Deed.—At the breakfast table 
the first morning after Egbert had become a Boy 
Scout, says Parade of Youth, he proudly an- 
nounced that he had already done his good deed 
for the day. 

“How did you manage it so soon?” his father 
wanted to know. 

“Why,” explained Egbert, “I happened to look 
out of the window and there was old Mr. Smith 
trying to catch the 8:05 train—and afraid he’d 
miss it. So I just turned the dog loose on him— 
and Mr. Smith caught his train all right.” 





Driving Test.— An official was examining a 
man who wanted to obtain a license to drive an 
automobile. 

“Do you know why they have the white line 
in the middle of the roadway?” asked the ques- 
toner, 

“Sure,” replied the applicant, readily. “That's 
for bicycle riders.” 





SUMMER SESSION 
THE FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Training Courses for Teachers 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 24, 1940 
Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
Address Miss Downes, 2311 Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 
Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





St. Louis 


Summer Courses in Lip Reading 


PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
HARD OF HEARING AND DEAF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Teacher Training Courses Practice Classes 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, The Parkedge Apartments 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 








BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER READING 
by 
Lucille D. Schoolfield 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














